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THE DECADE. 


T is oceasionally not uninteresting to look back on some 
definite period, if only for the purpose of comparing the 
impression of events at the time when they occurred with 
the traces which they have left in the memory and with 
their practical consequences. Although a day and a year 
aye the only positive and independent divisions of time, it 
ig not unnatural to group sections of contemporary or general 
history into longer or shorter cycles. Every day forms the 
beginning and end of a hundred years, and yet the century 
of the Calendar forms an imaginary unit, and even a decade 
associates itself in recollection with the distinguishing figure 
of its date. The thirties, the forties, the fifties, seem to have 
had characters of their own to those who, not without 
corresponding change in themselves, have watched their 
succession as they The commencement of the second 
deeade of the second half century may serve as an occasion 
or_as an excuse for looking back to the political condition of 
England and Europe ten years ago. There is an epic pro- 
gress, if not a dramatic unity, in the record of every similar 
period. The elimination of once prominent interests and topics 
which have already become obsolete is not less instructive 
than the. development of results from causes which may 
have, been ambiguous and obscure. Thoughtful 


moment with an inquiry “which next drop and dis- 
“appear ?” will, in proportion to their faculty of learning 
from experience, be less and less disposed to ize on 
the probabilities of the future. . The positive philoso 
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The House of Commons 
gained 'a considerable leader, as it is only at the commence- 


ment, of the present. 
ed to the louse. Lord Joun Russexs, Lord 
ALMERSTON, Mr. Giapstone, and Mr. hold 
the position which. occupied in 1851., Sir Conne- 
WALL Lewis, who was then the active and useful Secretary 
of the Treasury, has stepped into the front rank; nor 
have Lord Srantgy’s untiring labours failed to raise the 
position which he seeured in early youth. Sir James 
Grauay, although he has lately taken little part in debate, 
retains the ear of the House. Mr. Bricur has perhaps 
become more conspicuous during Mr. Cosprn’s prolonged 
absence from Parliament or from England. In the U: 
House, Lord Lanspownz still influences the councils of the 
party which has for nine years been ofticially represented by 
G®ASVILLE, and which now numbers among its chiefs 
the Dake of Nzwcastiz. On the other side, Lord Dersy, with 
the eloquence and imprudence of earlier years, retains the 
merited and unquestioned chieftainship of his party. Lord 
ABERDEEN survived to the end of the decade, and the Duke 
of WELLINGTON died at its commencement. A year earlier, 
Sir Ropsrr Pret had left open the political succession, 
which, after many contests, has been definitively occupied 
by Lord Patmerston. The Palace of Westminster would 
not of late years have justified the moralizing dervish in 
employing his favourite allusion to the shifting population 
of a caravanserai. The course of business and the occu- 
pations of the guests have been by no means equally 
uniform. 
Of the Exhibition of 1851 most persons thought more 
than it was worth, and said more than they thought. 
Although the sight was novel and attractive, calm observers 
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should begin because a glass building full of merchandize 
had been erected by the side of Rotten-row. Similar oppor- 
tunities of comparing samples and fabries will henceforth be 
periodically repeated, because they have been found conve- 
nient and eminently profitable ; but the sentimental capa- 
bilities of gigantic bazaars have been exhausted by the first 
experiment. The real or factitious enthusiasm which attended 
the opening of the Great Exhibition was to a certain extent 
excused by the flat triviality of domestic politics. The 
session of 1851 was entirely taken up with the absurd Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, which originated in a caprice of Lord 
Joun Russett’s. Hibs colleagues servilely adopted a measure 
which they unanimously reprobated, and both parties in the 
House of Commons kept them in countenance by approving 
votes, equally opposed to their serious convictions. The 
friends of Sir Ropert Peet—then for the last time acting as a 
separate party—took advantage of their independent position 
the illogical folly of legislating for an irresponsible 
sect, but popular clamour was supposed to be serious be- 
cause it was noisy, and members thought, not without 
reason, that their votes might B yeres be remembered at 
the next election. In one of the debates Mr. Mitygs, 
amid a storm of disapprobation, betrayed the universal 
secret in the avowal that he thought it his duty on 
such an oceasion to prefer the opinion of his consti-. 
tuents to his own. After the lapse of ten years, in which: 
the Roman Catholic priests and prelates have indulged in 
more than ordinary bluster, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
interests the English people neither more nor Jess strongly’ 
than the Act against wearing covered buttons, or the pro- 
clamation against vice and immorality. The imbecile policy 
of the Government was ly explained by its growing’ 
weakness from the time when it could no longer lean on the 
support of Sir Roperr Perr. At the beginning of the 
session, Lord Joun Russe1t had tendered an abortive resig- 
nation, which was withdrawn through the Duke of Wer- 
LINGTON'S interference when it a that no other party 
was 8' enough to undertake the administration. 
On the Contiment, the reaction from the events of 1848 
tobe nearly complete. At the end of 1850 the 

ing of Prusata had withdrawn, in deference to the 
peremptory summons of Austria and of Russia, from his in- 
terference in Hesse and in Holstein. Prince Scuwanzen- 
BURG was decimating the patriots of Hungary) and consoli- 
dating a central despotism at Vienna. Pops, under 
the protection of Frenchmen, and the Duke of Tvscary, 
with the aid of Austrian troops, were revenging themselves 


for their concessions and.for their alarms, INAND of 


Naples, under Mr. GLapstone's eye, was engaged in a more 
systematic course of perjured cruelty and tyranny. Syco- 
phants and courtiers in all parts of Europe applauded the 
general restoration of order, while even in France a Con- 
servative majority predominated in the National Assembly. 
Despots and their satellites were fally satisfied when, at 
close of 1851, the President of the Republic suddenly 
usurped absolute power, re-establishing, at the same time, 
the cognate institution of universal suffrage. It is satis- 
factory to refleet that several absolute Sovereigns have since 
had bitter experience of the revived Bonapartist policy. 
Among the earliest results of the French conspiracy was 
the fall of the Whig Ministry, which, notwithstanding the 
absence of serious opposition, had been growing weaker from 
its accession in 1846. By dismissing Lord Patmerston 
from the department in which he had long exercised un- 
controlled authority, Lord Joun RussE.i converted an insub- 
ordinate colleague, first into a formidable enemy, and then 
into a permanent superior. Within six weeks after his own 
ejection from office, Lord PAtMeRsTon defeated his fo 
leader in the House of Commons, and, early in 1852, 


failed to understand why a millennium of universal peace 


Dersy and Mr. Drsrazxt were summoned to the conduct of 
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public affairs. Their short Administration was chiefly 
uséful in compelling them to renounce for themselves and 
their followers the ostensible opposition to Free-trade which 
they had for some years employed as an instrument for 
keeping their party together. Eight years have now passed 
since the disappearance of Protectionism from political con- 
troversy, and since that time the two great Parliamentary 
parties have not been distinguished by any real difference 
of opinion. The sacrifice of an obsolete profession was in- 
sufficient to prolong the existence of Lord Drrsy’s Minis- 
try. The Government of a minority :only lasts till the 
majority have settled their quarrels, and, at the end of the 
year, the Whig leaders had made up their minds to divide 
office with the former colleagues of Sir Roserr Peet. 
There was no difficulty in finding grounds of objection to an 
ambitious Budget of Mr’ Disrakz.i’s, and before the close of 
December, Lord Dersy was forced to make room for a 
Government which included an extraordinary amount of 
official ability and Parliamentary influence. There was no 
doubt that the leaders of the House of Commons, now 
associated in a Cabinet, could retain office as long as they 
were content to act together. Mr. Guapsrone inaugurated 
their Administration by the production of a singularly able 
Budget, aud by the remarkable display of eloquence in which 
he recommended his plans to the House and to the country. 
The year 1853 was smooth and prosperous, and, at the be- 
ginning of 1854, the extent of the complications impending 
in the East was still not generally known. The French 
Emperor, who had assumed that title on the anniversary of 
his successful usurpation, had begun to amuse the vanity of his 
countrymen by demonstrations in favour of the Latin Chris- 
tians in the Levant. The Emperor Nicno.as, thinking 
himself assured of the neutrality or complicity of England, 
unwisely assumed that the moment was come’ for commencing 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. Lord AnerpEEN 
and Lord CLarENDoN encouraged a delusion which they 
shared, by treating the Russian passage of the Pruth as a 
cause only for diplomatic remonstrance. The Turks, with a 
juster appreciation of circumstances, met force by force, and 
it became every day more evident that English opinion would 
force the Government to take part in the war. The Emperor 
of the Frencu, who had originated the dispute, was not 
unwilling to exhibit his importance in Europe ; and Austria 
followed out her ancient policy by resenting the attempt to 
extend the Russian frontier in the direction of her own. 
But for the weakness of Prussia, the Emperor Nicno.as 
would have given way at the last moment; but, unfor- 
tunately, one side _— forward till it was too late to 
retreat, and the other hesitated until it was necessary to 
resist by force. The consequence was the Crimean war, the 
disruption of the ABERDEEN Government, and the establish- 
ment of Lord Patmerston in the supremacy which he has 
since held with little interruption. 

As long as the war lasted, no party desited a change of 
Ministry, and during the first session after the termination 
of hostilities, Lord CLARENDON was occupied at Paris in 
negotiating the details of peace. At the beginning of 1857, 
Mr. Giapstong, who had been in bitter opposition from the 
time of his retirement from office, compelled Lord Patmzr- 
ston, by a series of fierce attacks, to reduce the naval and 
military establishments; and shortly afterwards, in alliance 
with Lord Joun Russet, Mr. Coppen, and all the un- 
attached Liberals, he obtained, on the question of the 
Chinese war, a majority which led to an immediate dissolu- 
tion. The country, which had attributed to Lord Patmer- 
ston the prosperous conduct of the second Crimean cam- 
paign, resented the attempt to punish him for his success by 
driving him from office, and accordingly a House of Commons 
was returned which was pledged to scarcely any principle 
except the support of the Minister. The inutility of such 
promises was soon curiously illustrated by the result of 
the confidence which it inspired. Lord Patmerston be- 
came supercilious, some of his colleagues seemed to court 
unpopularity, and an imprudent appointment, which showed 
the Premier’s indifference to public opinion, left the Govern- 
ment open to a fatal attack on the pretext that an insolent 
French despatch had not been answered in a suitable manner. 
The same coalition which had carried the Chinese vote of 
censure easily triumphed on the Orsii Bill, and Lord 
Dery once more resumed his position as interim Minister, 
holding office during the dissensions of his opponents. 

In the summer of 1857 the terrible mutiny in India had 
deserved and occupied attention far more constantly than the 
fortune of party conflicts; but in a few months the rebels 


were successively struck down at Delhi, at Cawnpore, and 
Lucknow, and in the Mahratta provinces, and Lord CiypE 
was engaged in completing the victory to which he had largely 
contributed. One of the last acts of Lord Patmerston’s Ad- 
ministration had been to seize the opportunity of general panic 
to effect a cherished object in the transfer to the Crown of the 
functions of the East India Company. Mr. Disragui, on 
succeeding to office, readily adopted the policy of his op- 
ponent, and the measure was carried, in 1858, with faint 
Parliamentary opposition. The Ministers who have since 
governed India have been on their guard against the ten- 
dencies which beset their position, and the total indifference 
of the House of Commons to Indian affairs has hitherto pre- 
vented any mischievous interference. It remains to be seen 
whether clamour and fanaticism will be equally inoperative 
in times of possible excitement. The loudest assailant of the 
Company scarcely ventures to assert that any practical advan- 
tage has thus far arisen from the nominal transfer of India 
to the Crown. 

In his second session Mr. DisraE.i accelerated his in- 
evitable downfall by dragging his party through the discredit 
of a Reform Bill of his own. Lord Joun Russext had opened 
the question when he found his Government growing un- 
popular, and on one or two occasions he had attempted to 
recal the cherished triumphs of his youth by bringing for- 
ward measures for the reduction of the franchise. His 
followers and his opponents equally disapproved of his policy, . 
and were equally frightened into affecting to adopt it. 
Mr. Disragti would have done well to rely on the 
unanimous opinion of educated politicians in defiance of 
the timid and interested cant of the hustings. Above 
all he ought to have understood that, in proclaiming the 
necessity of Reform, Lord Jonn RussE.x intended to hold 
himself out as the indispensable author of a Reform Bill. 
The dishonest experiment was baffled by a factious vote; 
and after a dissolution it appeared that the Liberals had 
attained a narrow majority, and that they had once more 
reconciled their jarring pretensions. Lord PaLmerston, with 
marvellous pliancy of mind, had learned the lesson which 
the ill-success of his last session in office was calculated to 
teach. From Mr. Giapsroner’s inveterate hostility he only 
inferred that the first orator in the House of Commons 
would be less troublesome as a colleague than as an opponent. 
Lord Joun RvussEtt was indulged with an opportunity of 
bringing forward another Reform Bill, and the House has 
found in the Premier the most courteous and attentive 
leader who ever oceupied the Treasury Bench. Within the 
last year, Mr. Guiapstonz’s ambition has involved the 
Government in some danger, but Lord Patmersroy has 
apparently no reason to fear a rival or premature successor. 

The most unexpected change of the decade has occurred 
in Italy. At the Congress of Paris in 1856, Count Cavour 
brought forward the pretensions which the Sardinian parti- 
cipation in the Russian war had given him the opportunity 
of urging. At the same time he probably opened the nego- 
tiations with the Emperor Napoteon which were two years 
afterwards reduced into the form of a family compact in the 
secret interviews of Plombiéres. On the first day of 1859, 
the Emperor of the Frencn virtually denounced against 
Austria hostilities which, notwithstanding the beneficial 
effects which they have produced, were absolutely unprovoked. 
Immediately afterwards, his cousin married a Sardinian 
princess ; and, as soon as the season admitted of active opera- 
tions, Austria was forced into a war. The campaign, con- 
ducted with shameful incapacity by the Austrian generals, 
terminated, after two bloody battles, in the sudden Con- 
vention of Villafranca, The wisdom and courage with 
which the Italian nation has profited by the opportunity 
are subjects rather of recent memory than of historical 
retrospect. Ten years of obstinate despotism and bigotry 
have left Austria denuded of Lombardy, deprived of her 
cluster of dependent Italian provinces, and menaced with 
the early loss of Venetia, and with imminent insur- 
rection in Hungary. The Pore has lost the greater 
ow of his provinces, the support which he courted from 

rance is failing him, and his spiritual thunders have 
been launched without either hurting or alarming his 
enemies. Frrprnanp of Naples, unfortunately, died too 
early to suffer the punishment by which his son is expiating 
the crimes of his hateful race. The reaction of ten years 
ago has left absolutism in ruins—except on the revolu- 
tionary throne of France. England has not always been 
wisely governed in the interval, but the errors of statesmen 
fail to disturb the fortunes of a nation which rules itself. 
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After the Crimean war and the Indian mutiny, the country 
is wealthier and more powerful than at any former period, 
and the creation of the Volunteer army has furnished its 
answer to the menaces which have been occasionally held 
out by the most formidable representative of military 
despotism. 


ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS AND AMERICAN 
OPINION. 


HE march of events is slow in a country like the United 
States, in which the most reckless steps are thoroughly 
debated before they are hazarded ; but it is easy to see that 
the points which take their turn for discussion are becoming 
more and more dangerous. The question which has come on 
the carpet latest, and which now takes precedence of all 
others, concerns the duty of the Federal Government to pre- 
vent secession by force. It has already broken up the 
Presipent’s Cabinet. Mr. BucHanan, it is well known, has 
denied that he has any power to coerce South Carolina ; and 
he appears thoroughly determined to do nothing which may 
have the most distant resemblance to forcible compulsion. 
The Cabinet seems to have been called upon to decide 
whether the fortresses erected on the Southern coasts should 
be sufficiently strengthened to defy attack. The PresipEnt, 
it appears, had slightly increased their garrisons from ships’ 
crews which happened to be on the stations, and had directed 
the officers in command to repair defective works ; but so 
strongly does he adhere to his system of doing nothing 
which way alarm or excite the South, that he posi- 
tively refuses to move any portion of the United States 
army to the points which are threatened. No sooner, however, 
did he announce his resolution to his Ministers than it be- 
came evident that the severance between North and South 
extended even to the Cabinet. General Cass, the Secretary 
of State and Prime Minister, who belongs to the Northern 
State of Michigan, immediately resigned, and the PresipENnT 
is left with a Cabinet composed of Southerners and of his 
immediate personal dependents. The Senate and House of 
Representatives had called for papers on the subject, and 
doubtless would by this time have been engaged in what 
must be called a debate on civil war, had not the leading 
men of all parties agreed to postpone the perilous discussion 
till it had been seen whether the energetic efforts of the ma- 
jorities in both Houses to effect a compromise between North 
and South would prove entirely fruitless. But meanwhile 
it was thoroughly understood that not only the Republican 
leaders, but Mr. Doucuas, the spokesman of the Northern 
Democrats, would declare that, if affairs came to so terrible 
an issue, it would be the duty of the Presiprnt to treat 
secession as treason ; and these American chiefs of party feel 
the pulse of their constituents with too skilful a touch not to 
have assured themselves that they have the bulk of Northern 
opinion with them in preferring civil war to the disruption 
of the Federation. 

There are not a few remarkable signs of the depth to 
which men’s minds have been stirred up by this controversy. 
It is, of course, natural under the circumstances that the 
success of the Federal Union should be less confidently 
asserted than heretofore, but it could scarcely have been 
expected that the utility of Republican institutions would be 
openly questioned, and that other forms of government 
would have more than justice done to them. It would hardly 
have been safe twelve months ago to eulogize the British 
Constitution, unless as an imperfect approximation to the 
Constitution of the United States ; yet letters extolling the 
system of this country are not now uncommon in the Southern 
newspapers, and it is remarkable that the writers venture on 
saying that they have always preferred a Monarchical Go- 
vernment to their own, and have never concealed their pre- 
ference. One of these letters, written in a calmer and more 
considerate tone than the others, has been reprinted in almcst 
all the newspapers both of the Northern and Southern States. 
It is, of course, addressed to the Southern public. Having 
laid down that the Federal Government is a failure, the 
writer asks what is to be done for the future :—“I take it 
“for granted that no man in his senses would advocate 
“the remaining in so many petty sovereiguties. We 
“should be worse than, Mexicanized by that process. 
“ What, then, shall we do? In the first place, I would 
“say, let us look around and see if there is a 
“Government of an enlightened nation that has not yet 
“ proven a failure, but which is now, and always has been, 
“ productive of happiness to all its law-abiding people. . . . 


“Tf such a Government exists, let us examine it carefully ; 
“if it has apparent errors (as what human institution has 
“ not?) let us avoid them. Its beneficial arrangements let 
“us adopt. Let us neither be turned aside by its name, 
“nor lured by its pretensions. Try it ae works, and 
“adopt or condemn it by its fruits. more experi- 
“ments. ... I have never wished to see this Union dis- 
“ rupted ; but, if it must be, then I raise my voice for a return 
“ to a Constitutional Monarchy.” We merely quote these pas- 
sages as showing what wide departures from the accustomed 
landmarks of discussion are now tolerated in the Southern 
States. Such avowals prove little as to the forms of govern- 
ments which have a chance of adoption in the event of 
the secession being successfully accomplished ; but in a country 
in which the average sentiment ofthe people gives the law to 
the expression of opinion, they testify to a profound disturb- 
ance of popular ideas. There are symptoms, too, that the crisis 
is recognised even in the North as showing that the favourite 
commonplaces of Americans will not serve any longer. A 
very eloquent, but very temperate and thoughtful speech de- 
livered the other day in Congress, by Mr. Hate, a Republi- 
can Senator from the North, falls in with the letter we 
just now quoted, in so far as it appeals to the example of 
England, but draws a much juster conclusion than the 
Southern partisan of Monarchy. Mr. Hate argues for the 
permanence of the Union, but he declares that he has never 
been “one of those Fourth of July orators who glorify this 
“country.” “We are but in the beginning of an experi- 
“ ment.” There have been Republics, he proceeds, which 
have endured for 500 years, but the United States have not 
yet outlasted some of the men who fought in the war which 
secured their independence. Mr. Hate then argues, in lan- 
guage of great brilliancy and force, that the true reason 
why the American experiment is not likely to fail is, not 
that it contains extraordinary promise in itself, but that 
it is a link in a series of experiments of which not one has 
yet miscarried. American history is part of English his- 
tory. It begins centuries and centuries back. “No blood, 
“shed in England, has been without significance in our 
“ conflicts.” It is unreasonable to suppose that a retrograde 
step, which has not been made in all this progress, will be 
accomplished for the first time in America. 

England is exercising so much influence over the course 
of events in America, that no English writer ought to quote 
these tributes to the history and institutions of his country 
without guarding himself against misconstruction. We 
perceive that some unscrupulous partisans of the Federal 
Union are contributing to the American newspapers stories 
of the joy expressed by Englishmen travelling in the United ~ 
States at the prospect of the Constitution collapsing. Not 
a word of this ought to be believed. The view of all English- 
men, whose opinion is worth taking, is almost exactly 
expressed by Mr. Hate. They know perfectly well that 
the Americans are applying the political discoveries of 
the English race under the only forms which are 
probably suited to their circumstances. None of us 
are likely to be deluded by the empty compliment im- 
plied in a Southern ery for a return to monarchical govern- 
ment. In some of its ideas, particularly those on the subject 
of Slavery, the English people is more advanced than the 
American ; and it is no flattery to be told that a slaveholding 
community considers a monarchy likely to be more conser- 
vative of its institutions than a Republic. Besides, every one 
among us who can observe will vehemently doubt whether 
the Southern Monarchy would have much that is consti- 
tutional about it. When a majority, consisting of men 
equal among themselves, gets into a violent fright about 
the supposed designs of a minority, we have European 
experience to show us to what sort of protection they are 
apt to fly. Ifthe Southerners ever take a king to reign over 
them, it is not a Constitutional Monarchy but a military 
despotism which they will probably establish. Great as are 
the political aptitudes of the English race, it has always 
shown that its love of liberty was in some danger from its 
love of gain. Cupidity has often made Englishmen and 
Americans tyrants—who knows but that, if it be allowed to 
get the upper hand, it may yet make them slaves ¢ 


THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
HE King of Prussta’s death is not an event of political 
importance, although it may perhaps remove some prac- 
tical inconvenience by combining the Royal title with the 


functions of Sovereignty. Recent experience has shown 
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that the personal influence of individual rulers is by no 
means inconsiderable. All the course of history might have 
been changed if Nicnonas, or III., or Victor 
Emmanvet had received a different character from nature 
and from circu nees. Freperick Wiiuram IV., although 
he surpassed all contemporary Princes in intellectual gifts, 
was connected rather by a negative relation than by his own 
agency with the fortunes of his country and of Europe. If 
his courage and common sense had been proportional to his 
abilities andattainments, he would have died the virtual chief, 
if not the elected Emperor, of the united German nation. 
His hereditary subjects will regard his memory with the sym- 
pathy due to a thoroughly national idiosyncrasy, and at the 
same time with a regretful irritation for the loss of great 
opportunities. The deceased Kine was no tyrant, and, ex- 
cept in the lampoons of satirists, he was never described as 
a traitor ; but as a theorist, a sentimentalist, and a pedant, 
he was unfortunately placed on a throne. His conduct in 
any great crisis was invariably guided by some maxim or 
formula, or at best by some consideration of secondary im- 
portance. The divine right of Kings, the reunion cf Chris- 
tian Churches, the historical nationality of Germany, occu- 
pied or amused his imagination when a more businesslike 
King would have employed himself in consolidating and 
aggrandizing his dynasty by satisfying the legitimate wishes 
of his countrymen, both within and without the limits of his 
own dominions. 

The pedantry or unreality which was his principal intel- 
lectual defect bore a peculiar type. His literary taste was 
too fine for the narrowness and affectation of bookish men, 
over-educated or over-read in proportion to their natural 
capacity, FrepErick WILLIAM was master of his knowledge 
and of his accomplishments, and it was only in applying his 
studies to the guidance of his conduct that he tended to that 
habit of mind which German students call Philisterei, and 
Englishmen, in colloquial language, priggishness. Historical 
knowledge and philosophicai reflection are of the highest 
value to a statesman in furnishing him with materials of 
comparison and of judgment, and in forming habits of syste- 
matic thought ; but untaught sagacity is greatly preferable 
to the error of testing practical questions by fixed rules and 
preconceived opinions. The simplest transaction is too com- 
plicated to fit into the most comprehensive maxim; and 
in politics it is even more difficult than in law to find a pre- 
cedent which runs on all fours. The late King of Prussia 
was always endeavouring to refer the present to the past, or 
to bring political problems within the range of some gene- 
ralization which might pass for a principle. The bitterest 
among the thousand satires which were provoked by his 
character and conduct consisted in an ostensible bio- 
graphy of JuLian the Apostate, by the celebrated Srrauss. 
The reactionist Emperor was moral in his private con- 
duct, literary in his tastes, and willing to benefit the world, 
on condition that mankind would go one or two centuries 
back. His fanciful attachment to the Paganism which had 
long been growing obsolete rendered him incapable of under- 
standing the generation which it was his business to govern. 
The antiquated superstition which might have been tolerated 
or despised as a private eccentricity was intolerable in a 
Roman Emperor; and, according to the biographer’s 
judgment, the charge of apostasy from the highest form of 
contemporary truth would be equally applicable to a modern 
ruler who attempted to govern on medieval principles. In 
some points it was urged that even JuLIAN might, as Parr 
said of the Irish rebel to MackryTosu, have been considerably 
worse. The Emperor never broke his promise of granting a 
Constitution, he treated no neighbouring Sovereign with 
unbecoming weakness, and he was personally brave. It is 
gratifying to find in a German writer traits of genuine 
humour or of felicitous malignity. The allusive description 
of Freperick WILLIAM was of course exaggerated and un- 
just ; but, with the unerring instinct of animosity, it repre- 
sented on an increased scale the real foibles of his character. 
If he had been a successor of ConsTantiNE, he might perhaps 
have thought that the Olympian Gods had been unduly vili- 
fied, and although he had a warm sympathy with the cause 
of human improvement, he invariably disapproved of the 
means of promoting it which were practicable because they 
were popular. 

Much allowance may be made for his mistakes in con- 
sideration of the influences which affected his youth. One 
of his early tutors was Nizsuge, the most impracticable of 
politicians and the most effeminate of alarmists. A warm 
admirer of liberty in the abstract, the celebrated theorist on 


Roman antiquities could never reconcile himself to any con- 
stitutional project in Germany, nor to the actual existence 
of freedom in England. In his letters he denounced the 
mild liberalism of Caynine in language which might have 
been applicable to Anacnarsis Ciootz; and when the 
Revolution of July broke out in Paris, he died of fright. 
The same turn of mind was not uncommon among educated 
Germans who had experienced the misery and degradation 
of the French conquest. Stem himself, during his later 
years, in his just averson to democracy and Bonapartist 
Imperialism, fell into the habit of identifying liberty and 
good government with feudalism, with aristocratic privi- 
lege, and with all that seemed most antagonistic to the 
docrines of the French Revolution. The Prince of Prussta 
naturally adopted a system which suited his fanciful tem- 
perament ; and if his bias was mistaken it was at least not 
ungenerous. His enemies accused him of despotic propensities, 
because he discouraged popular demands ; but the ideal which 
he contemplated was directly opposed to the administrative 
omnipotence of Freperick the Great and to the levelling 
despotism of Napotzon. He looked back with disinterested 
admiration to an earlier period, wher the nominal completeness 
of Royal prerogative was tempered by personal privileges, 
by civic charters, and by provincial or national Assemblies 
of the different Estates. He created a House of Peers, he 
revived local Diets, and he would gladly have introduced 
bishops into the national Church. His conscience and his taste 
would have been gratified by finding himself the head of an 
organized hierarchy of orders, and he utterly abhorred the 
modern species of despotism which rests the Crown on the 
mere support of officials and of soldiers. He failed to 
understand that it was useless to grant institutions which 
were distasteful to his subjects ; and that in the absence of 
a representative system strong enough to control public 
affairs, he was really carrying on the bureaucratic Govern- 
ment which he sincerely deprecated. If he could have 
retaliated on his assailants, he might have shown that in 
1848 they proved themselves more chimerical theorists 
than the Kriye, who at least derived his opinions from 
history. His creed had once been true, while the Socialist 
scheme of Government was eternally and intrinsically false. 
The follies of the Prussian Constituent Assembly ought, in 
some degree, to be set off against the far more pardonable 
errors of Freperick WILLIAM. 

His policy in German and European affairs was vacillating 
and unsatisfactory. It may be doubted whether he would 
have been prudent in accepting the Imperial Crown for 
which he had previously hankered. It was idle to insist, as 
a preliminary condition, on the consent of the Princes who 
would necessarily be mediatized if the Empire were really 
revived. Germans who desired to establish a new Imperial 
dynasty by no means limited their aspirations to the nominal 
supremacy which was vested in the later HapsBures, or even 
to the preponderance which Cuartes V. exercised in the 
Empire through the power derived from his foreign posses- 
sions. The advocates of the project looked back to the days 
of Freperick Barsarossa, or to the reign of Conrap, when 
the subject Princes were far less independent than the con- 
temporary feudatories of France. The Kine ought to have 
remembered that the last Austrian Emperor of the Romans 
had thought it his interest to lay aside a title which involved 
constitutional restrictions and conferred few profitable rights. 

The most discreditable event in FRrepErIcK WILLIAM’s 
reign was his tame submission to the commands of Russia 
when he had armed, in 1850,to resist the insulting pretensions 
of Austria. It is not improbable that his conduct originated 
rather in conscientious scruples than in actual timidity, but 
every Prussian felt himself degraded by a confession of infe- 
riority on the eve of the expected contest. Both in Holstein 
and in Hesse-Cassel Austria was acting in avowed hostility 
to German interests ; and Prussia, in giving way, abdicated 
for the time the championship of the national rights. 
Four years later, by taking his stand with the rest of 
Europe in opposition to Russian encroachments, the King 
of Prussta might have rendered the Crimean war impos- 
sible, and largely benefited the aggressor himself; but 
Freperick WILLIAM entertained an undue deference for his 
domineering brother-in-law, and he was perhaps influenced by 
a well-founded but unseasonable jealousy of France. It may 
be said, in reference to foreign as well as to domestic affairs, 
that he has inflicted no permanent injury on his country. It 
is still open for Prussia to assume the lead of Germany, and 
a tolerable Constitution, already in existence, may hereafter 
supersede the despotism of an irresponsible bureaucracy. The 
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graduated application of universal suffrage which FREDERICK 
Wi1u14M borrowed from ancient Rome may perhaps furnish 
a valuable security for freedom, if it can be permanently 
maintained. On the whole, many worse Kings have been 
treated more leniently by contemporary critics abroad as 
well as at home. 


FRENCH POLICY. 


T was fortunate that the Porr’s Nuncio, by his absence on 

New Year’s-day, abdicated his complimentary functions at 
the Tuileries to the English Ambassador. The Secret Allocu- 
tion, which, by a standing Romish bull, serves as the habitual 
organ of Papal publicity, was wholly incompatible with even 
a conventional hope of a happy New Year. The wonderful 
circular which appears in the papers twice a week, as it is 
addressed +o each Irish bishop in turn, represents the Father 
of the Faithful as the victim of chronic horror, grief, and 
indignation, iaintly tempered by a positive certainty of final 
triumph over his rebellious persecutors. Any modern BALAK 
who had a quarrel with the King of Sarpinia, with Protestant 
Europe, or even with the Emperor of the Frencn, might 
secure the services of a prophet whose curses would in no 
possible contingency deviate into blessings. The vituperative 
capacities of dog-Latin have never been strained so far as in 
the pious utterances of the Pope during the past year. The 
Nuncio could in consistency only have recommended a cos- 
tume of sackcloth and ashes, and it was highly judicious 
to make room for the unembarrassed representative of a 
more comfortable potentate. Lord Cow.zy had probably 
ascertained beforehand that his complimentary phrases would 
receive a vague and conventional answer. Perhaps it would 
have been better if custom had allowed of the homely reply, 
“Thank you, gentlemen, the same to you.” In private life 
it would be inconvenient to explain the views which justify 
the hope of a merry Christmas, or of general success and 
good-luck. It would seldom be safe to assert that all the 
family and the neighbours were on the most friendly terms, 
or that the darkest closet in the house contained no trace 
of a skeleton. It is wise to put aside painful reflections and 
to hope for the best, but a proclamation of peace when there 
is no peace tempts destiny and provokes contradiction. It 
is certainly better that the New Year’s manifesto should be 
unmeaning than that it should announce an impending war ; 


- but ifthe Emperor's hopes of continued peace are founded on 


the reasons which he assigns for his belief, it will not be 
easy to communicate his confidence to his own subjects or 
to foreigners. The harmony among the Great Powers is by 
no means so complete or so efficacious as to ensure the 
tranquillity of Europe. One of the number is on the verge 
of civil and foreign war, with little prospect of any assist- 
ance from without. England declines to interfere. Prussia 
is practically pledged to neutrality, and France and Russia 
are thought to be almost equally hostile to Austria. At 
this moment Italy is engaged in a war which would have 
terminated long since but for the active interference of 
France. Of all the five Powers, no two are united in 
wishes or in policy, although England and Prussia may per- 
haps be distinguished from the others by their sincere desire 
for general peace. The diplomatists and the Emprrox himself 
were thinking wholly of the skeleton which, notwithstanding 
official assurances, is still to be found in the closet. 

On the same occasion the Legislative Body received the 
satisfactory assurance that the Emperor had always counted 
on its co-operatian. So an English Premier might congra- 
tulate a Dean and Chapter on their assured readiness to 
acquiesce in a congé delire. The French Chamber is, how- 
ever, less entitled to the compliment, as it has never been 
invited to concur, even by a legal fiction, in the Imperial 
policy. The representatives of universal suffrage are as 
ignorant as their constituents of the purposes which may be 
concealed under professions of confidence in peace and in the 
Great Powers. The literary Opposition, which alone defends 
the cause of liberty in France, has often pointed out the 
bearing of the existing despotism on foreign relations. The 
nation has been as little consulted on the expediency of the 
operations at Gaeta and at Rome as on the original inter- 
vention in the affairs of Italy. The vague expectation of 
political surprises interferes with commercial arrangements, 
burdens the finances of all countries with the cost of wasteful 
armaments, and constantly reminds thoughtful Frenchmen 
that they have novoice in the affairs which most nearly concern 
them. Their complaints now take the form of a professed belief 
in the concessions which have recently been promised to the 
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great bodies of the State. Freedom of debate and publicity, 
even in an assembly of Imperial nominees, might produce a 
material change in the present system, but no constitutional 
politician really expects that the policy of the Government 
will be subjected to habitual criticism, eithegin the Senate or 
in the Legislative Body. It is only in debate on the 
Address that general discussion has been promised, and 
although nominal Ministers are to be present in the Chamber, 
the acting functionaries will only take their places in the 
Senate. Even if the opportunity of interpellation were 
offered, it would be useless to question Count W ALEWwsKI or 
M. THovuveNEL on grave questions of State. The Ministers 
are only in the secret of their master’s intentions when he 
requires agents to carry his schemes into execution. The 
French Cabinet knows as little as any club in Pall Mall 
whether the Emprror will ultimately deprive the Pops of 
his temporal power or perpetuate the occupation of Rome. 
Ministerial responsibility implies Ministerial power as well as 
Parliamentary control ; and conversely, it is impossible for an 
Assembly to check the acts of Ministers who are them- 
selves the passive instruments of another will. The pro- 
mised relaxation may be sincere, and well intended, but its 
limits ave marked out beforehand by the general cha- 
racter of the Imperial Constitution. Even if the Legislative 
Body were to become independent, its fitness to share in the 
government would probably be destroyed by the fatal and 
insidious institution of universal suffrage. The National 
Assembly of 1848 found it necessary to brave the daring 
anomaly of disfranchising a large portion of the constituency 
from which its own powers were derived. The PresipEent 
judged accurately that the system which had proved in- 
compatible with orderly freedom might be adapted to the 
uses of despotism; and accordingly promiscuous suffrage 
forms an indispensable part of the Imperial Constitution. 
The friends of liberty are compelled to accept and to applaud 
the pretended sovereignty of the people, although they are 
well aware that their own opinions are shared only by the 
classes who are now lost in the multitude. At present 
freedom of election would scarcely increase the strength of 
the constitutional party; but it is nevertheless prudent to 
profit by every opening, to make the best of every ostensible 
concession, and to suggest unpalatable truths under colour of 
a wish for increased licence of thought and of speech. In 
a short time the opening of the session will furnish an 
opportunity of testing the honesty and the meaning of 
the Emperror’s promises. Even if professed opposition to 
his policy is found to be impracticable, it will be some- 
thing to have the opportunity of even affecting to offer 
support and assistance. 

Public curiosity will perhaps receive more gratification at 
the meeting of the English Parliament. Lord Patmerston 
and Lord Joun RusseLt must give some answer to the 
questions which will be eagerly proposed. It is impossible 
to doubt that Lord CowLey has been instructed to ask for 
some explanation of the hostilities practised against. Sar- 
dinia at Gaeta, and of the intentions of the French Govern- 
ment as to Italy in general. If the Ministers are unable 
to give any satisfactory information, it will be inferred 
that among two at least of the Great Powers there is neither 
concord of opinion nor community of action; and any 
plausible explanation which may have been furnished will 
be accepted with the reserve due to a potentate who de- 
clared that no military preparations were going forward 
six weeks before he entered on a premeditated war. Some 
advantage may accrue from the public expression of the 
opinions which are nearly universal in England. There is 
reason to suppose that the Emperor NAPoLeon is at present 
not disinclined to cultivate a friendly understanding with 
this country, and he may scarcely be aware of the un- 
favourable impression which is produced by his Italian 
policy. As Sardinia is not in a position to complain of 
the unfriendly conduct of France, it is impossible for a 
third Power to interfere in a transaction which involves 
a puzzling complication of international~right or wrong. 
The war which is carried on between two de facto —— 
of Naples was commenced by Victor EMMANUEL on group 
which are rather morally justifiable than legally defensible. 
The Emperor of the Frevon, professing to be the ally 
of both, was a party beforehand to the Piedmontese in- 
tervention, and he now protects the King of Naptes from 
the inevitable consequences of a successful war. It is 
eviderftly one of his objects to prolong anarchy and internal 
conflict in Italy ; but it is difficult to detine the position of 
the belligerents, and consequently the character of their auxi- 
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liaries is still more perplexing. The debates in Parliament will 

rhapsdrive even into French understandings the paradoxical 
belief that England has a sincere and disinterested wish tor the 
unity and independenceof Italy, and for the peaceand prosperity 
of the world. Long is some advantage in habits of free 
discussion, inasmitch as they produce opinions and modes 
of thinking which are more or less able to bear the light. 
Inexplicable mysteries, such as the French proceedings 
at Gaeta, are in many cases actually incapable of being 
explained. English policy, with all its faults, must be 
appreciable by the common understanding, because the 
Government has no means of carrying it out in the ab- 
sence of popular support. 

The annual excitement which attends New Year's-day at 
Paris may be flattering to French vanity, and yet it only 
proves that the nation has not been admitted to a secret 
which it would certainly not have kept. On the present 
occasion, the Emperor Napotgon himself must share in the 
general uncertainty and uneasiness. Although he may at 
his pleasure precipitate the conflict which is ready to ex- 
plode, it may be doubted whether he can pacify Hungary, 
or prevent the Italian enterprise against Venetia. His own 
designs in the Levant are more entirely within his own con- 
trol, but perhaps not within his knowledge. The army in 
Syria must be withdrawn or reinforced, and if the occupa- 
tion is prolonged, explanations must be devised for the 
purpose of satisfying England. In the mean time, the 
pleasure of universal agitation is not to be enjoyed gra- 
tuitously. The expenditure of France exceeds the income 
in a constantly increasing ratio, and sooner or later the 
enormous additions which have been made to the National 
Debt will be severely felt by the country. The old Monarchy 
broke down under its financial embarrassments, and although 
the Empire is exposed to no immediate danger, the repose 
of Europe may perhaps ultimately be secured by the indis- 
pensable necessity of financial retrenchment in France. 


THE COMMERCE OF THE YEAR. 


A YEAR without any striking vicissitudes is almost 
the highest aspiration of the mercantile classes, aud 
that which has just closed illustrates with unusual clear- 
ness the large measure of prosperity which may be reaped, 
in spite of many serious drawbacks, so long as violent 
disturbances of the even tenour of commerce can be averted. 
The influences external to trade have been, almost with- 
out exception, of an unfavourable kind. Foreign politics 
have been less alarming than in previous years, but they 
have not been such as to admit of any relaxation in the naval 
and military preparations to which our comparative tran- 
quillity during the past twelve months has been mainly owing. 
‘Though the year has been nominally one of peace, taxation 
has been heavier than at any previous period, except during 
the height of an European war ; and the costly expedition 
which has just brought the Emperor of Cana to reason, not 
only added to the public burdens, but did so in the most in- 
convenient form, by increasing the flow of specie to the 
East. A harvest which has proved decidedly bad, so far as 
England is concerned, must be counted as a still graver 
hindrance to prosperity than even political anxiety or exces- 
sive taxation. Then, again, money has been far from 
abundant. Notwithstanding the steady caution of the Bank 
of England, the tendency, throughout the year has been 
towards a foreign drain. India has absorbed a large amount 
of English capital and treasure, and the necessities of Europe 
and the panic in the United States have had a powerful 
attraction for English gold. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the stock of bullion in the Bank should be more than 
three-and-a-half millions below the amount at which it stood 
on the first day of the year, nor that the rate of interest 
should have been gradually rising from 2} to 6 per cent. 
With all these causes of depression in operation, it would 
not have been wonderful if trade had languished, and it is 
the more satisfactory to find that the year, if judged by the 
ordinary tests, has been one of more than average prosperity. 
The whole system of taxation has been so transformed that 
it is difficult to draw any safe inference from the revenue re- 
turns, but the steady increase of the export trade in the ab- 
sence of any extraordinary stimulus is perhaps a better 
indication than any other of the continued progress of our 
commerce, while the comparative ease with which an almost 
unprecedented taxation has been borne proves the constant 
augmentation of the national wealth. The truth is that, with 
all its positive dangers and hindrances, the year has had its 


negative blessings. There has been no wild speculative 
mania to absorb our hen There have been few serious 
failures, with the exception of that most magnificent of all 
bankruptcies, the collapse of the house of SrReaATFIELD and 
Co. with its numerous satellites ; and even this is in no way 
chargeable to the vices of the year 1860, which, on the con- 
trary, deserves some credit for having destroyed a gigantic 
imposture which had been maintained with success for more 
than a dozen years. What the future may reveal of secret 
rottenness no one in these modern times of strange dis- 
coveries will venture to predict ; but if any of the usual in- 
dications are to be trusted, there has seldom been a year of 
large transactions so free from undue inflation as that which 
has now come to an end, and its history may be accepted 
as an additional proof, that so long as Commerce is true 
to herself, no influences from without have power to offer 
any serious check to her onward progress. 

From the past to the future is a hazardous transition ; 
and it is wiser to congratulate ourselves on the success with 
which we have got through a not very promising year, 
than to speculate on the events which 1861 may bring 
forth. In many respects our position looks brighter than 
it did a year ago. It is true that money is less abundant 
and discount less easy, but a very low rate of interest is by 
no means an unmixed good ; and if the absence of excessive 
ease should save us from the eventual collapse which gene- 
rally attends upon it, we may well content ourselves with 
seeing capital command somewhat more than its average re- 
turns. The only thing which tinges immediate prospects with 
something like anxiety is the fear lest the embarrassments 
of the Bank of France should be renewed. The expedient 
by which the danger was staved off a few weeks since cannot 
be repeated, and the financiers of Paris must find some other 
means of turning their hoard of silver to account than by 
bringing it for sale to the Bank of England. The recent 
addition to the rate of discount at the Bank of France may, 
however, be taken as a sign that the danger will perhaps be 
conquered this time by the sound remedies which economical 
science prescribes, without any further resort to empirical 
expedients. 

Among the favourable symptoms of the present time must 
he reckoned the increased facilities likely to be afforded by 
the Commercial Treaty with France. However ill-timed and 
ill-conducted the negotiation may have been, the French 
Government has shown itself, in the arrangement of the 
details, so much more alive to its own interests, and conse- 
quently so much more liberal than had been expected, as to 
give assurance of a really substantial increase of trade be- 
tween the two countries. The effect on our imports has 
already been very marked, and the quiet satisfaction of the 
chief centres of production may be taken as a proof that 
they at least anticipate a considerable benefit from the re- 
laxation of the prohibitive policy which has hitherto shut 
out so many departments of English industry from the 
markets of our nearest neighbour. 

Words, and especially Napoleonic words, will not count 
for much in the presence of facts ; but still it is something 
gained for commerce that the Emperor has been pleased to 
allow the 1st of January to pass without any fresh menace 
to the tranquillity of Europe. Another year even of such 
peace as that of the last twelve months cannot well be anti- 
cipated in the face of Italian and Hungarian complications, 
but the disturbance of a brief and intelligible struggle would 
be scarcely so pernicious as the uncertainty occasioned by 
the apparent caprice and the formidable preparations of the 
French Emperor. The consolidation of the Italian Kingdom 
will do more for the freedom of commerce than even the 
pressure which Napotzon has applied to his Protectionist 
subjects, for there can be little doubt that Italy will borrow 
from England the doctrines o* Free-trade together with the 
principles of constitutional liberty. The Chinese Treaty, 
again, can scarcely fail to lead to a development of trade, 
while past experience will probably suffice to prevent the 
extravagant speculation which has sometimes turned the 
opening of new markets into a source of immediate disaster. 

The cloud which hangs over the United States may not, 
in any case, be injurious to English interests. Should the 
worst apprehensions be fulfilled, a Southern Republic would, 
in some respects, be more liberally disposed than the Protec- 
tionist manufacturers who rule the commercial policy of the 
North. The only danger for us would be in a state of hos- 
tilities which should interrupt the production of cotton ; and, 
though this is not a very probable contingency, the remotest 
chance of a cotton famine is so appalling that it ought not to 
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be without its effect in stimulating the efforts which have 
recently been made to give a greater development to sources 
of supply which are completely under our own control. 

Nor ought we to omit from the record of hopeful symptoms 
the decided disinclination which has been shown during the 
last year to invest English money in foreign loans. While 
capital commands its present remunerative interest, there is 
little fear of any squandering of our wealth in helping States 
of doubtful means, and still more doubtful credit, to tide over 
difficulties of their own creation. It may suit the political 
speculators of France to sink their money in Turkish loans 
or to bury it in the sands of Egypt, but England will pro- 
bably escape the loss which such schemes threaten, and will 
keep her own money to develope her trade and strengthen 
her position in the world. 

Whatever the event may prove, we face the new year 
with good prospects, and, what is a more important matter 
still, in a sober commercial temper, and it may be reasonably 
hoped that the prosperity which has marked the year that 
has passed will, in the absence of unforeseen contingencies, 
continue to reward the enterprise and the prudence which 
have so well supported commerce through times of more 
than ordinary difficulty. 


M. THIERS AND THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


HE rumour, renewed for the fourth or fifth time since 
the re-establishment of the French Empire, that M. 
TurErs is about to take office under the present government 
of France, will occasion no surprise even to those who dis- 
believe it. The flirtation in which the two persons princi- 
pally concerned in the transaction have openly engaged, 
amply explains the impression which has for years pre- 
vailed, that though they might be separated for the 
moment by some slight barrier, the day would come when 
nothing would stand between them. The Emperor had 
gone the length of publicly complimenting the historian of 
the First Empire. The historian had publicly offered his 
acknowledgments of the Emprror’s considerateness and 
courtesy. It was natural that observers should be struck 
by the contrast between these amenities and the disdeinful 
repudiation of Imperial favours by all the other statesmen 
of the last two Monarchies, and should have concluded that 
M. Tarers took a very different view of service under 
-the present master of France from that which was likely to 
be taken by M. Guizor, M. Vintemary, M. pe Monta.em- 
BERT, or M. Berryer. As soon, therefore, as the indul- 
gence lately extended to the liberty of debate had rendered 
the present system rather less like an intentional mockery 
of free government than it was before, one of the earliest 
inferences drawn in Paris was that nothing now prevented 
M. Turers from consenting to direct the foreign affairs of 
the Second Empire. Nor would there in England be any- 
thing disgraceful or astonishing in his doing so. His books 
still breathe the very quintessence of the spirit which 
animates the classes who have delivered over France to the 
present Emprror, and nobody in this country would call it 
a tergiversation if the panegyrist of Bonapartism became 
the first Minister of a slightly liberalized Bonapartist 
Empire. But political connexion in France is too intimately 
bound up with personal relation to admit of M. Turers’s 
severing himself from the other Orleanist statesmen without 
incurring the reproach of unfaithfulness to his colours. The 
difference between England and France, in their judgment 
of public conduct, is extremely curious. With us, a politi- 
cian may desert his oldest friends, if his opinions change, 
without the slightest damage to his personal honour. But, 
on the other hand, departures from the strictness of principle 
for which M. Turers is pardoned, and even applauded, by 
Frenchmen, would be fatal to his reputation in this country. 
An Englishman of M. Turers’s station and abilities, who 
should write a book with the characteristics of the Consulate 
“and the Empire, would be thought to have covered himself 
with infamy. No English writer can preserve his good 
name when:he has been detected in misdescribing facts and 
misrepresenting authorities, unless he confines himself to 
religious subjects. 

M. Tuters has enjoyed opportunities of speaking to the 
world through the successive volumes of his history which 
have been denied to the other French statesmen. It cannot 
be said that the peace of the world would be much assured if 
he were enabled to stamp his opinions on the policy of his 
country. While he seems to attach some sort of importance 
to the criticism of Governments by free deliberative assem- 


blies and an unfettered press, he appears ready to sacrifice 
these securities at any moment to some of the paramount 
objects of French ambition. The last sentences of his last 
volume are a species of prayer that France may one day 
obtain a Government capable of providing her with a place 
in Europe adequate to “the blood which she hasshed.” This 
looks very like asserting that France has a right to have 
everything which she has ever tried to get. ArTILA, 
King of the Huns, is the only historical personage we 
have heard of who consistently applied this principle. 
Whenever he had overrun any part of any country for ever 
so short a time, he considered the whole of it, we are told, 
as irrevocably included in his dominions, and his favourite 
device for picking a quarrel with his neighbours was to accuse 
them of harbouring some of his slaves, or, in other words, of 
sheltering somebody who had the misfortune to be born in 
a part of the world that had once been visited by the 
Hunnish armies. There does certainly seem to be a claim 
of this sort at the bottom of the pretensions advanced by 
M. Turers and others on behalf of the French nation, and 
it is precisely the half-avowal of Arria’s doctrine which 
disquiets Europe, and will continue to disquiet it. Nobody 
wonld be half so uneasy when France declares that she 
regards the Treaties of Vienna as torn up, if she would only 
say what distribution of the soil of Europe she means to 
substitute for the arrangement of 1815. Every hint 
of her intentions which she supplies through her Govern- 
ment or her popular literature points towards the 
recovery of all which she ever possessed in the meridian of 
her power. It is true that M. Turers does himself admit 
that the First Napo.eon attempted to include too much 
within his Empire ; but he merely seems to blame the esta- 
blishment of dependent kingdoms in Spain, Naples, and 
Westphalia, because the very existence of these satellite 
monarchies implied the impossibility of making them integral 
parts of a compact, consolidated, and centralized France. 
Were M. Turers and Louis Napo.eon acting together, it 
would have to be taken for granted that no territory once 
occupied by French armies was altogether safe from recon- 
quest. The supposed right of France to her natural boun- 
daries is merely an arbitrary limitation of her claims to the 
conquests which she had made ata particular date. Any 
other explanation of her theory of boundaries contradicts 
itself. Nature cannot have intended to fix at once both a 
river and a mountain range as the necessary limit of national 
dominion. If France means to be bounded by the Alps, 
she wants more than the Rhine. If she intends to stop at 
the Rhine, she must advance beyond the Alps. 

In the year which has just passed away, the Emperor of 
the Frencu seemed to have guaranteed the peace of Europe 
by two measures of the greatest importance. At the be- 
ginning of 1860 he abandoned the protective system, and 
towards the end he surrendered his policy to the criticism 
of an elective and deliberative assembly. Free trade pro- 
mised to create interests which the most reckless despot 
would scarcely venture to jeopardize by unprovoked wars, 
and free discussion may not improbably call off to internal 
afiairs part of the attention which the French people, since 
the commencement of the present reign, have devoted to 
foreign politics with unhealthy exclusiveness. If these 
great concessions are to bear all their fruit, it does not 
seem at all desirable that they should be placed at the 
mercy of M. Turers. It would, doubtless, be most unjust 
to suppose that he would ever assist in stifling the freedom 
of debate ; but we may be sure that his great Parliamentary 
powers would be employed, as they were fifteen years ago, to 
give foreign questions a perpetual precedence over topics of 
domestic interest. As regards the new commercial policy, it 
would be most disastrous that he should exercise any influence 
over its development. M. Turers is a Protectionist, and his 
Protectionism stands on a basis which, if the fundamental 
assumption be tenable, is otherwise logically unassailable. He 
believes war to be the normal state of the family of nations, 
and from this position deduces the conclusion that each 
community ought to be entirely self-supporting. Franve 
must always be prepared for war, because the great position 
to which she is entitled can only be preserved by the uni- 
versal diffusion of the impression that she is ready to fight 
for it; nor can there be any complete preparation for war so 
long as she is dependent on any foreign country for a single 
comfort or necessary. Paradoxical as this theory may seem, 
it is closely allied with the rest of M. Turers’s doctrine, and 
it has too near an affinity for ideas which the Emperor of the 
Frencx has never dreamed of relinquishing for it to be at 
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all desirable that its principal founder and prophet should 
have the ear of a Prince who, though he wishes a larger 
revenue, cannot yet be considered an enlightened political 
economist, 


TRADES UNIONS. 


INCE the unsuccessful struggle of the building trades in 

London, business has gone on with little disturbance 
from strikes on a large scale, and happily it is possible just 
now to speak of Trades Unions without having to draw our 
illustrations from any present exhibition of the follies, the 
sufferings, and the constancy which the war of labour and 
capital inevitably produces. Such strikes as have been 
recently recorded seem to be merely local, but they are 
enough to remind us that the peace which generally pre- 
vails between masters and men is no more proof against a 
rupture than the peace which the States of Europe are at 
this moment enjoying. 

The time is not inopportune for a calmer discussion of the 
relation of employers and employed than is possible in the 
height of a contest, and the remarkable volume upon 
the subject which has been issued by the Social Science 
Association certainly deserves a thoughtful conside- 
ration, even from those who cannot accept the con- 
clusions it embodies. As long ago as 1858, a Committee 
of the Association was deputed to investigate the 
objects and constitution of Trade Societies, and after two 
years of diligent inquiry they have collected a mass of in- 
formation which throws more light upon the subject than it 
would be at all easy to obtain from any other source. Un- 
fortunately, the illumination is almost entirely from one side, 
the masters having shown themselves rather relyctant to re- 
open the question, while the leaders of Trades Unions have 
eagerly courted the opportunity of presenting their views of 
the relations by which labour ought to be regulated. The 
most active members of the Committee seem, moreover, to 
represent that school of opinion which revolts against the 
supposed hardness of economical science. Large sympathies, 
combined with one-sided information, are not favourable to 
the production of a severely impartial report, and notwith- 
standing the evident effort with which some of the contri- 
butors have struggled against the bias of which they were 
conscious, the volume must be read rather as an able and 
temperate exposition of the workman’s side of the contro- 
versy than as a judicial award upon a great social question. 

It is impossible to read the narratives which the Com- 
mittee have prepared of the campaigns of different Trade 
Societies without attaining to a much stronger con- 
viction of the hold which these Associations have upon the 
working classes than even the spectacle of the most obsti- 
nate strike could create. It has always been urged, during 
the progress of every trade dispute, that the leaders of such 
movements are men who live by agitation, and that the 
opinion which they affect to represent is in a great measure 
factitious. Like most other party statements, this is no doubt 
a gross exaggeration ; and it does seem to be made out by 
the inquiries of the Committee that the Trade Societies 
represent the genuine opinion of a large proportion of the 
operative classes—that they are growing in strength and ex- 
tending in organization—and that the social tyranny which 
is practised in times of strikes is the work rather of that 
harshest of all masters, an uncompromising majority, than 
of the leaders by whom thé action of the Societies is directed. 
All this is advanced to prove not only that the Unions are 
too strong for prohibitory legislation, but that, as the 
legitimate organs of the working classes, they ought rather 
to be fostered as essential elements of our social system 
than discouraged as instruments of periodical disturbance. 
That any attempt to put down all Trade Associations by 
force would be both unjust and unsuccessful, will probably 
be admitted by most employers. The old Combination laws 
are happily gone past recovery, and those who think most 
hardly of Trade Societies would scarcely desire their extinc- 
tion, unless it could be brought about by the conversion of 
working men to a sounder view of their own interests. 

Another fact which the Committee have demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of question is the marked improve- 
ment which may be traced in the conduct of modern 
strikes as compared with the reckless violence which was 
formerly the principal weapon employed. It is admitted, 
with great fairness, that instances even now occur where the 
most malignant defamation and the most unpardonable 
tyranny are still resorted to, The wives and sisters of 


“blacks” were threatened, in the course of a recent dispute, 
with the publication of libels such as those out of which a 
now-forgotten portion of the public press once made its dis- 
reputable gains ; and in Sheffield the old-fashioned practice 
of destroying the tools of non-society workmen, and blowing 
up the shops of obnoxious masters, still to some extent sur- 
vives. But it is asserted—and we think with truth—that 
the coarser forms of violence are falling cut of repute, and that 
the present tactics of Trade Societies are marked by an 
anxious desire to keep clear of offences which the public is 
determined not to tolerate. The Committee, or at least 
many of its members, would have us believe that all forms 
of coercion and intimidation are as steadily discountenanced 
by the leaders of the organized trades; but the facts which 
they record are far from bearing them out in this assertion. 
There is no trace, that we can see, of an abandonment of the 
principle of compulsion on the part of the Unions. Coercion 
has assumed a milder, but not a less effectual form. Social 
excommunication is now the favourite weapon for the punish- 
ment of those workmen who are regarded as traitors to their 
order. Lists of “blacks” are regularly published in one at least 
of the periodical organs of the trade societies, and one of the 
most fertile sources of modern strikes is the determined 
attempt of the Unionists to exclude non-society men from a 
fair chance of employment. The Committee condemn this 
policy, which they seem to regard as exceptional only, and 
vainly recommend to Trade Societies the abandonment of a 


principle which is no mere accident, but of the very essence 


of their constitution. 

The great social fact which has to be faced is the existence 
of a strong and growing organization, affecting to regulate 
the conditions of work in the interests of workmen, and 
using without scruple the enormous social influence which 
the associated majority of a large class has at its command, 
for the purpose of crushing opposition and compelling the 
whole body of operatives to join in the attempt to control 
the conditions of labour. This is what Trades Unions not 
only are, but in all probability must continue to be, so long 
as they exist, and the questions which the Committee raise are, 
whether such a system is morally justified? whether it is 
really conducive to the interests of those who take part in 
it? and whether it is deserving of legislative recognition and 
encouragement 

The steady contention, not of the great employers of labour 
alone, but of all political economists, is that the demand and 
supply of labour, like that of any other commodity, is best 
regulated in the interests of all parties by being let alone. 
Not many years ago, this proposition would have been denied 
as stoutly when applied to the sale and purchase of commo- 
dities as it is now denied by the friends of the working man 
when applied to the sale and purchase of labour. ‘The working 
men could not have a fairer or an abler advocate than Mr. 
Tuomas Huaues, whose account of the great engineers’ strike 
in 1851 is one of the most instructive narratives which the 
Committee have produced. His position is that the laws 
which govern the supply of dead commodities cannot be 
trusted to regulate that of living labour. He complains that 
employers treat the labour of their men, which is the lives of 
their men, on the same principles on which they deal with 
any other commodity, thereby putting the living man and 
inanimate things on the same footing. This rule, he tells 
us, may be a good rule of thumb, but it is one that 
will not work. Labour, he says, has a will of its own, and 
all agree that it is essential to cultivate friendly feelings 
between the representatives of capital and labour; but 
how, he asks, with something of triumph, can there be a 
friendly feeling between a master and a bale of goods? 
This way of putting the distinction on which alone the 
organization of labour is attempted to be justified involves, 
when analysed, a fallacy which is easily exposed. Mr. 
Hucues’ theory is very far from the effeminate sentimen- 
tality of Mr. Rusx1y’s political economy, but it rests at last 
upon something of the same basis. It is represented as a 
shocking thing that labour should be the subject of the same 
heartless kind of traffic which goes to the purchase of a 
quarter of corn. But the distinction is purely fanciful, and 
partly verbal. Whether a man sells the use of his limbs for 
a given time or the concentrated labour which is represented 


by a quarter of corn, it is in both cases human toil 


which is the subject-matter of the bargain. The man 
who brings into the market the sack of corn which he 
has created out of the sweat of his brow has just as much 
right to take the sentimental ground as he who offers for 
sale the fruits of his future labour. ‘The difference between 
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dead commodities and living labour is neither more nor less 
than this—that in the one case the seller brings into the 
market the past labour of himself or others, while in the 
other it is future work which he offers for sale. The same 
laws which are admitted to be the best security for a fair 
price in the one traffic will operate in precisely the same 
way in the other ; and now that the superiority of individual 
freedom to class regulation has been proved by ex- 
perience in the market of commodities, it needs some- 
thing more than flat assertions and fanciful distinctions 
to show that it will not be equally advantageous to those 
who have only their future toil to offer for sale. 

In justiceto the working man’s advocates, it must beadmitted 
that they have seen the necessity of proving, and have endea- 
voured to prove by an appeal to experience, that the labour 
market cannot be sustained at its natural level by the opera- 
tion of natural laws—that the laissez-faire theory for once 
breaks down—and that it is only when regulated by Trade 
Societies for the protection of labour that the traffic in 
labour is really free. How far they succeed in establishing 
these paradoxes from the facts which they have so indus- 
triously accumulated we may take a future opportunity to 
consider, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


PARAGRAPH in the Manchester Review, which has 
been copied into at least one respectable London news- 
paper, calls for an observation from us. ‘“ Report speaks”— 
so the Manchester Review is said to assure its readers—“ of a 
“split in the proprietary of the Saturday Review, and the 
“ approaching foundation of a rival journal under the con. 
“duct of” a gentleman whose name is mentioned, “ who 
“has managed the Saturday from its commencement,” and 
who “takes with him several of the leading contributors.” 
Rumour which talks of a “ proprietary” and announces an 
“approaching foundation” might well be left to its own in- 
significance; but the occasion is not an inadequate one for 
saying a word on the manufacture of these “reports.” As to 
what “ report speaks” about the Saturday Review, we can only 
characterize such report in one of the shortest words in the 
English language—that ugly verbum trium Litterarum which 
we need not print. The “report” is a whole, entire, and un- 
mitigated tissue of falsehoods from first to last, without the 
slightest vestige of foundation for either its assertions or im- 
plications. So much for the alleged fact. On the taste of 
the paragraph—which gives a name in one case, and, in 
another, what is equivalent to a name—we shall say less, as 
personal considerations come in. One thing, however, we 
must, in the interest of newspapers generally, add—which 
is, that literary etiquette and the conventional proprieties of 
what is called journalism are violated even by quoting 
rumours and reports in which names are mentioned. 

The practice of which the Manchester Review produces 
this specimen demands something more than a mere contra- 
diction of its “report.” It originates in the discovery of the 
usefulness of the functionary called Our Own Correspondent. 
But the genuine article, in the course of competition, implies 
or almost necessitates, a counterfeit. The value of a corre- 
spondent at Paris or Pekin has suggested an English imita- 
tion for the home ma» «et. Consequently, while many of the 
best country newspapers avail themselves of a useful and 
truthful London Correspondent, others keep a literary pur- 
veyor much as Moses keeps a poet. Even this notion has 
been improved upon, and we now witness, in some unscru- 
pulous quarters, the lucubrations of a gossipper-general, who 
is bound to contribute a weekly column of “ Home News,” 
or “Table Topics,” or “Town Talk,” or “Literary Intelli- 
“ gence,” or “Things in General.” That is to say, it is found 
convenient to establish, even in respectable newspapers, a 
dust-bin into which may be shot all the rubbish, cock-and- 
bull stories, “1 eports,” rumours, canards,“ they says”—in short, 
all the gossip, personalities, and scandal which a “ literary 
“gentleman” can pick up. Of course the standing of such a 
purveyor of home news with his employers depends upon 
the brillianéy or novelty of his contributions. Hence the 
necessity, to the writer, of such a paragraph as that from the 
Manchester Review wpon which we have commented. 

While repeating our complete and direct contradiction of 
every word of the “report,” we must add our emphatic pro- 
test against the indecency and unfairness of what, were it ever 
so true—which in this case it is not, by even a shadow of ap- 
proximation—would, after ail, be an unwarrantable and imper- 


tinent interference with the private concerns of other people. 


MISTLETOE BOUGHS. 


J wy mistletoe is hanging in many Christmas rooms at present, 
to act as an ornament, a provocative, and an excuse. In 
decorous circles it gives rise to a little fun and a few blushes ; in 
more homes an of > 
compromising kissing. The class of happy people who kiss vy, 
and ease innocence of first parents, under the 
mistletoe-bough have been often drawn in the earlier works of 
Mr. Dickens. It is one of his special contributions to literature 
to have painted the manners of persons who previously never 
figured in books at all, or only figured, as in the novels of Miss 
Burney, to be laughed at. Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle, with 
their Arabella and Emily, are not very elevated specimens of the 
English public ; but they are, in their way, real, pleasant, and new. 
In order to make them distinct, Mr. Dickens had to attach to 
them little marked peculiarities, and thus paved the way for the 
characters of his later and more unhappy style, when his stories 
began to be encumbered with figures who, like Mr. Carker, 
were mere dummies with odd teeth or noses, and were thus 
utterly separated from real life. But the Pickwickian heroes 
and heroines were at least sufficiently natural to impress 
vividly the popular memory. No one doubts that good: 
humoured snobs like Snodgrass take good-humoured girls under 
the mistletoe and enjoy the humours of the season. Abandon- 
ment in good faith and without impropriety is exceedingly 
amusing to read of, and would be doubtless still more amusing 
as a reality if education and refinement and _ self-respect 
did not interfere with the fun. There is nothing wrong 
or despicable in persons enjoying the romp who are not in 
a station of life where female delicacy is so highly cultivated 
as to make enjoyment under such very public overtures — 
sible. Mr. Dickens has given us many pictures which show how 
hearty the enjoyment of Snodgrass and his friends really is. If 
we compare the goings-on at Mr. Wardle’s with the At Homes 
of more conventional circles, we may see at once that good 
society has not the turn of the balance entirely on its side. 
There is a moral lesson to be drawn from this. Refinement is 
much better than amusement, and ladies who were not born to 
be Arabellas had much better not descend in the scale of good 
manners. But when we look at the mistletoe of well-ordered 
drawing-rooms, we may reflect with pleasure that Arabella is 
having at least as much enjoyment during the evening as a better- 
bred woman. Pity is very much wasted by the higher classes 
on those below them. It may seem rather stupid to be a mem- 
ber of a clerk’s family at Pentonville. But the clerk’s daughter 
has a great deal of amusement after her fashion. The excite- 
ment with which the mistletoe provides her is keenly felt and 
honestly enjoyed; and when she goes to bed, she has had as 
much pleasure as she is capable of, and of a sort that is highly 
congenial to her. It is the mere pedantry of mock fashion to 
hold such a spell of enjoyment cheaply. 


The mistletoe is the standing symbol of rough and ready flir- 
tation, without consciousness or necessity of harm. And this 
field of flirtation is a very wide one. The area of flirtation 
spreads out without limit in two different directions. On the 
one hand there is refined flirtation. The customs of society, the 
traditions of the past, the modern tendency towards analysis, 
combine to give an increasing variety and nicety to the shades of 
meaning which flirtation of this kind can embrace and convey. 
A flirtation may be inaugurated by the way in which a cup of coffee 
is offered, and terminated by the way in which it is put down. 
A note higher or lower in the voice, a hair’s-breadth more or léss 
in the contraction of the eyelids, the slightest wave of the tiniest 

ocket handkerchief, may inspire hope or despair. Nothing is 

oo light or trifling to be without significance. The most harm- 
less question may gain importance if it is preluded by-a string of 
artful and apparently casual observations. The spirit that ani- 
mates the answer may only appear in a gleam that dies away 
almost before it is born, or in a shrug that is nearly impercep- 
tible. Those who think the game worth the candle find it end- 
lessly amusing. On the other hand, rough and ready flirtation 
has its marvels and its interests of a totally different kind. The 
wonder there is, not that little things should mean so much, but 
that big things should mean so little. The loves of maid-ser- 
vants, for example, are strangely incomprehensible. In the first 
place, they are all engaged. In the next place, they are gene- 
rally engaged to at least two persons. Then, again, they have a 
number of casuals who are always welcome. Their mistletoe is 
always hanging, and invisibly accompanies them wherever they 
go. And yet they openly and avowedly treat it as exceedingly 
problematic whether they will ever marry either of the persons 
to whom they are engaged. A young man at command is in fact 
the appendage they desire, and not a future husband. They set 
up a follower as young men set up a razor, merely to show they 
are not worse off than their neighbours. They have no 
intention or thought of doing wrong, but they cannot let it be 
supposed they ate destitute of a male attendant. And such is 
the weakness of man, so powerful is the attraction of the invisible 
mistletoe, and so. varied are the backstairs advantages which 
these confiding females have to offer, that they somehow always 
pick up a Damon, however ugly and silly they may be. In the 
same way, in second-class carriages the women seem at home in 
the happiest and most sudden way. Their journey is not dull 
or chi ' They immediately fall into a light and sity com- 
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versation with every impressible man they can see, and share 
oranges. with him, accept half his great coat, and sip what they 
call his odious brandy-bottle with all the ease and readiness in 
the world. Sometimes flirtations of this kind lead to bad 
endings, and so do flirtations of the refined kind. But ordinarily 
all this freedom is entirely innocent. It is the natural mode 
in which the sexes approach each other in society that is not 
conventional. ‘The signs that seem serious are not so to those 
who give them. A young person who has lightened her journey 
in this way goes to rest without the consciousness of having 
committed herself in any way. So among servants, it is not 
considered a marked thing for two young persons to slip out of 
church to each other, or to go to fairs together, or to share 
friendly = in each other’s company. Custom settles every- 
thing. altzing would be indecorous, only that custom has 
taken away from it every notion of indecorum. So to spend the 
flowery days of celibacy under a ubiquitous mistletoe is harm- 
less, we may hope, to those who are accustomed to it. 

It is curious to contrast rough and ready flirtation with the 
very high and sedate theories that can be formed of love- 
making. A writer in the Cornhill Magazine has lately been 
good enough to explain to young ladies that they need never, 
and should never, fall in love; that there is properly no such 
thing as falling in love; and that all a good girl has to do is to 
wait quite quietly until “a Christian gentleman offers her his 
heart and home.” The writer kindly says, that he will not insist 
on good looks. But if a plainish Christian gentleman comes 
after her, then the young lady is to consider the thing settled, 
and need not trouble herself p bo loving or not loving him. As 
it has been thought worth while to put this lesson of propriety in 
print, what are we to do but to agree with it? Nothing can be 
more commendable than that a young lady should keep her 
affections inice until a plainish Christian gentleman comes on the 
carpet. If he does come, he has no business there unless he 
at once offers her his heart and home. The preacher 
has the advantage of us, and we can say nothing against 
the sermon. Of course, strictly speaking, all flirtation is 
a mistake, and all love-making is a waste of time. What 
is the use of balls with a_decorous and typical sprinkling 
of mistletoe in the ceiling? It would be much cheaper and less 
disturbing if the plain Christian drove straight to the house, sent 
in his card by a footman, and announced that he had come for 
Miss Angelina. This would avoid the risk of colds; it would 
— the chance of many mornings being wasted after evening 

alls, and it would act as a total preventive against the heart- 
ache. As the writer very cual says, “If you do not set 
about it in this businesslike sort of way, you may come to care 
about somebody you do not marry ; and P sn ‘you plunge your- 
self into a very unnecessary amount of misery.” It is not to be 
supposed that the mistletoe always leads to bliss ; but if a plain 
Christian comes with a home to offer, then a young woman 
knows what she is about. She has something definite to go 
upon ; she can take him exactly as in her childish days she earned 
half-a-crown by saying the Catechism perfectly ; she can have 
the consciousness of doing her duty; she gets good principles 
and money for her bargain; and she escapes absolutely the 
whole wear and tear of love-making. Let all young ladies who 
look up at the mistletoe this season thank their kind friend of 
the Cornhill, who has thus guarded them against the evil con- 
4 that might flow from the influences of the fatal bough. 
t is not however to be wondered at that, as the same writer 
remarks, poets and romance-writers view the matter differently. 
The advocate of the plain Christian acknowledges that Shak- 
speare, and other persons of an imaginative turn of mind, are 
against him. We must own we are very glad that, although he 
is quite right, there are others who do not think the sudden 
arrival of a plain Christian with money all that is needed to 
satisfy the aspirations of the female heart. Romances are non- 
sensical, but they are very pleasant. Nonsense contributes largely 
to human happiness, and in nothing more than in love-making. 
The pangs, the delights, and the uncertainties of love are too 
dear to human nature to be discarded for ever without a sense of 
loss. A young man may We no richer, or wiser, or permanently 
better for thinking that a good girl is inclined to love him ; but 
he would feel as if heaven were taken away from earth if 
this little oasis of mingled pleasure and misery were cut out 
of his life. He is wrong, doubtless, in one sense. Whether 
he gets his love or loses her, he will again take interest 
in the things dround him. As Mr. Thackeray has so often 
pointed out, old port does not taste muddy, nor does a well- 
made fondu seem heavy, nor crimped salmon flabby because 
five years ago Arabella would not Save you, or Emily was for- 
bidden to think of you. Philosophy tells us that we might as 
well have enjoyed these dainties without any disturbing thought 
of womankind until we had attained a suflicient income to otfer 
to the sort of young woman who is capable of waiting patiently 
until a Christian gentleman summons her to the altar. All that 
is tobe urged against philosophy is that no one who has loved 
ever wished not to have loved. And it is not fair to say that the 
men might be quite welcome to love, but that the ladies should 
keep themselves serene. It is impossible to love marketable 
statues of good principles. Expectant ladies, reserving themselves 
for plain Christians, a1e undoubtedly marriageable, but they are 
acarcely loveable. 

Eclecticism is, we venture to think, the true philosophy on 

this head. It is a very good thing to go under the decorous or 


indecorous mistletoe, to enjoy harmless fun, to give some play to 
young animal spirits, and not to think for an hour or two very 


anxiously about the religious principles, artistic tastes, or pro-° 


spective and present incomes of chance companions. It is also 
right that marriage should be treated seriously, that high character 
should be anxiously looked for, and that poverty should be 
regarded as an evil, though an evil neither less nor greater than 
itis. It is also, we think, a good thing that the heart should 
know the sweets and the bitters of love; that romance should 
invest daily life with radiant colours, and that imagination 
should lend strength to overcome obstacles or endure pain. All 
these are good things, and the only difficulty in practice is to 
know how much to take of each. We are not aware that there 
is any doctor who can measure out the proper quantity by a 
prescription universally applicable. But generally, we believe, 
the patients are perfectly willing to take their chance, and deal 
out the medicine Er themselves. 


CRITICISM OF PUBLIC MEN. 


I an article recently published, the Times took occasion to 
dwell upon the national importance of a practical turn of 
mind. We pique ourselves, said the writer, on being practical, 
and so we are; that is, we are so in our private and commercial 
capacity. How, ifit were otherwise, could our various commercial 
and engineering enterprises succeed as they do? The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is an awful example of the opposite. It 
is not practical. The essence of a practical temper is to strike a 
balance between opposite inconveniences, and to devise expedients 
which, if not theoretically perfect, will nevertheless produce the 
effects required. This the Government never will do. It 
has an instinetive horror of anything that is not complete. 
It hates rough and ready modes of action, and the consequence 
is that other nations are constantly stealing marches on us. ‘The 
facts for the sake of which this prefatory theory was, after 
the custom of the Times, devised, were the proceedings of 
Government as to iron-plated ships and rifled cannon. As to 
the iron-plated ships, it was said, no doubt the Warrior is far 
better than the Gloire, but it is not so practical. The Gloire 
was built first. She may not be able to go to sea. If she does, 
her engines will probably tear her to pieces with extreme rapidity ; 
but she will serve her turn, and ten Gloires will be built before 
we have more than five or six Warriors. Asto the rifled cannon, 
it was admitted that the Armstrong guns were successful—or, to 
use that vile French slang which, though as bad French as 
English, prevails in the columns of the Zimes and elsewhere— 
were a great success. It was also admitted that the attempts 
made in this country to rifle old guns had all failed; but, it was 
added, the French ‘had rifled large numbers of guns, and it was 
said that, though they were not so good as Armstrong's, they 
were highly practical, and a great improvement on the old ones. 
It was not stated whether or not any of them had been subjected 
successfully to the tests by which ours were burst. The moral 
of the whole was, that the Government ought to be practical, and, 
instead of trying to secure permanent results, should devise ex- 
pedients which would keep us from time to time a little ahead 
of other nations, and especially of the French. 

The article was so outrageously silly that it would not be 
worth noticing for its own merits or demerits, if it were not a 
specimen of a class of articles, generally no doubt a little better 
written, but all tainted with the same fundamental vice of super- 
cilious unfairness to Government—a vice which is more important 
and more widely spread than mere folly. A man who cannot 
see that good ships and good guns are better worth having than 
bad ones, and that the real charge (if any) against the 
Government is that of having neglected to avail itself in pro- 
per time of good inventions, and not that of having refused 
to patronize bad ones, is beneath serious argument; and 
a simple reference to the vials of wrath poured out by the Times 
on the practical men who, in order to meet a pressing necessity, 
permitted gun-boats to be built of sappy wood, will satisfy any 
of its readers that the mistake as to the point of attack is not 
one which is likely to be often repeated. If anything which the 
Government constructs fails or wears out, the columns of the 
Times will be filled for weeks with jeremiads over the intolerable 
folly of a Government which, with that inveterate love of short- 
sighted expedients which always belongs to men in office, utterly 
refuses ever to carry out the well-known commercial principle of 
making good jobs, and of paying fair prices for good work. 

The real importance of the article is that it is a singularly 
erfect illustration of the temptation under which all newspapers 
abour, of criticising the operations of Government unfairly and 

upon no fixed principles. Everybody knows that one of the 
greatest advantages of free institutions is the opportunity which 
they afford of criticising, in the freest possible manner, all the 
acts of public men; but in order that this freedom may be advan- 
tageously used, it is indispensable that the opinions expressed 
should & maturely formed, and should proceed upon some 
acquaintance with the nature of the operations which public men 
have to perform, and of the conditions under which they have to 
perform them. ‘lo abuse the Government to-day for not being 
practical, to-morrow for not being thorough, and the day after 
for not combining the two _ in proper proportions, is 
degrading to the man who does it, and injurious to the public 
mind. The only kind of criticism of Government which is likely 
to be serviceable is that which is based on a thorough knowledge 
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of the subject-matter—of the means which are at the disposal of 
Government, and of the objects to which those means should be 
applied. In the case under consideration, the subject-matter 
is the provision of ships and artillery. The means at the 
disposal of Government are those which are supplied by 
public dockyards and arsenals, and such private establishments 
as can take contracts; and the object to which these means 
are to be applied is the protection of the country and the 
maintenance of the national honour and power. Taking these 
three points into consideration, it is impossible to read the 
article in question—which is only a specimen of scores of other 
articles of the same kind—without a longing to test the extent 
to which its glib and contemptuous author was acquainted with 
any one of them. What did the writer know about ships, and 
what did he know about iron guns? What were the grounds 
on which he was prepared to express an opinion as to the com- 
parative value of five such ships as the Warrior and ten such 
ships as the Gloire, or of an indefinite number of rifled cannon, 
which may or may not burst as soon as they are fired, 
and a small number of Armstrong guns, the value of which is 
admitted? What, again, was the writer’s estimate of 
the contingency for which the ships and artillery are in- 
tended to provide? Did he suppose that the object is to defeat 
some conspiracy for the invasion of the country at the shortest 
possible notice ; and if so, on what grounds did he believe such 
a design to exist ? If no such design exists, what are the grounds 
on which he believes that a certain number of thoroughly 
effective ships and guns are less likely to be of permanent value 
than a larger number of inferior ones? All these, and several 
other questions of the same kind, were material to the question 
of the policy of the Government, but none of them were dis- 
cussed by the writer, whose article was obviously written merely 
for the sake of throwing a stone at the Government, and without 
any serious consideration of the justice of the attack made. 

t is curious to consider why newspapers, even of a very high 
class, like every now and then to insert articles of this kind, and 
it is important to point out the objections to the indulgence of 
the taste. The practice is agreeable, because it gives, both tothe 
writer and to his readers, a pleasant temporary sense of supe- 
riority to the persons criticised. They are known as a class by the 
title of public servants ; and the satisfaction of finding fault with 
them is exactly like that which an ill-tempered master of a family 
feels in finding fault with his domestic servants upon the most 
trifling occasions. There is a sort of man whose consciousness 
of his own superior wisdom is agreeably stimulated by an oppor- 
tunity of saying that really servants are so stupid there is 
no comfort with them ; the cook is such a thief, the housemaid 
such a fool, and the footman such an idle liar, that he 
almost thinks it would be better to have no servants at all. 
The wife and daughters of such a man listen to his remarks 
with complacency, and have a refreshing sense of the differ- 
ence between their own cultivated understandings and the 
helplessness and vulgarity of their inferiors. The Times is very 
fond of acting the part of the dissatisfied British householder, 
and its readers no doubt feel a satisfaction analogous to that of 
the householder’s family. There must be something perpen. 
flattering to a merchant or shopkeeper in being told that suc 
ships as the Warrior, and such cannon as the Armstrong guns, 
are all very well for such poor creatures as the officers of 
Government departments, but that the fact that he has kept 
triumphantly out of the Gazette for many years shows that he 
has a very different sort of head on his shoulders from any that 
is to be found in a Government office. The insolence of Jack- 
in-office has become proverbial, and it is perhaps by way of a 
set-off that newspapers are doing their best to produce what may 
be described as the insolence of Jack-out-of-office. A large 
number of leading articles are written in a spirit exactly like that 
of a fraudulent grocer, who thanks God that, though he may sand 
his sugar and wet his tobacco, he is at any rate not a Govern- 
ment clerk, or that of a merchant who tries to divert his thoughts 
from the Gazette by reflecting on the want of common sense and 
commercial enterprise which infects every department of the 
public service. 

It may be asked, what is the harm of this amiable frame of 
mind, as it appears to fall under the well-known principle which 
permits attacks which please the party attacking without hurting 
the person attacked? The answer is, that the objections are of a 
very serious kind, applying not only to the efficiency of the 
publie service, but to the habit of mind of the persons who are 
associated by sympathy with the sort of criticism under con- 
sideration. They make the readers of newspapers exceedingly 
conceited and presumptuous, and lead them to sup them- 
selves naturally superior to the persons by whom public affairs 
are conducted. If the impression were not so common and so 
injurious, it would appear almost absurd to argue expressly that 
it is unfounded, but in fact it is necessary to doso. It might 
almost be announced as a fact not generally known that Cabinet 
Ministers are for the most part men of high character, of 
more than average ability, and possessed of considerable 
knowledge of public affairs, and that the same may generally be 


‘said of their principal subordinates. That this is the case may, 


however, be inferred with considerable certainty, from the fact 
that Cabinet Ministers have, generally speaking, received the 
best education which the country can supply; that they have 
applied themselves from their — to public affairs ; and that 

publicity of English public life, and the freedom with which 


ublic affairs are canvassed by the press, surround them with 
inducements to exertion, incentives to public spirit, and 
dissuasives from idleness and jobbery, more forcible, pro- 
bably, than are applied to the conduct of any other Sus 
of men whatever. Of the principal subordinates in public 
offices, it is enough to say that their places are objects of 
keen competition to men of eminence in open professions, 
and there can be no doubt that this proves that the level 
of ability attained by those who hold them is considerably above 
that of the average run of their critics. Of course this is no 
reason for not criticising their conduct with the utmost stringency, 
but it is a reason for not assuming an easy, off-hand air of supe- 
riority in writing about them, and for abstaining from a style 
of comment which is, of all descriptions of flattery, the most 
insidious and the most injurious to commonplace minds. , 


SNOWDON IN WINTER. 

f tyre by the city air, and saturated with not 

natural even to the atmosphere of London, we gladl chimed 
in with the proposal of an experienced friend to have four clear 
days of Welsh mutton and mountain air at Christmas. On 
the evening of the 26th of December we (B., H., and 'l.) found 
ourselves at the Penryhn Arms Hotelin Bangor, Next morning 
we started betimes. The wind had howled angrily during the 
night, and as it now swept over the frozen road, carrying the 
looser snow along with it, and sheoting the crystals with pro- 
jectile force against our faces, we found ourselves at times com- 
pelled to lean forward at a considerable angle to keep upon our 
feet. Our destination was Capel Curig, with a prospective 
design upon Snowdon ; but we had no batons fit for the ascent. 
At Bethesda, ——- after many vain inquiries in Welsh and 
English about walking-sticks, we found a shop which embraced 
among its multitudinous contents a sheaf of rake-handles. Two 
of these we purchased at fourpence each, and had them after- 
wards furnished with rings and firm iron spikes, at the total 
cost of one shilling. Thus provided, we hoped that “old 
Snowdon’s craggy chaos” might be invaded with a hope of 
success. 

On the morning of the 28th, we issued from our hotel. A 
pale blue, dashed with ethereal ochre, and blending to a most 
delicate green, he a portion of the eastern sky. Grey 
cumuli, tinged ruddily here and there as they caught the morn- 
ing light, swung aloft, but melted more and more as the day 
advanced. Finally, the sun cleared the earth’s edge and poured 
his light over half the circle bounded by the ote meet The 
eastern mountains were all! thickly covered with a mantle whiter 
than the summer. whiteness of the Alps. The effect was un- 
speakably lovely—heaven above and earth beneath conspired to 
produce a splendid scene. In front of us, throwing out his 
noble spurs, was Snowdon; over him and behind him the atmo- 
sphere was closely packed with dense brown vapour, the lower 
filaments of the cloud reaching almost to the waist of the 
mountain, but still leaving all his outline clearly visible through 
the attenuated fog. No ray of sunlight fell upon the giant, 
and the face which he turned towards us, too steep to hold the 
snow, exhibited a precipitous slope of grim rock, faintly tinted 
by the blue grey of its icy enamel. low us was Llyn 
Mymbyr, stiffened to a frozen plain; behind us the hills 
were flooded with sunlight, and here and there the shaded 
slopes, which were illuminated chiefly by the light of the 
firmament, emitted a shimmer of the most delicate blue. 
This beautiful effect deserves a word of notice; many doubtless 
have observed it during. the late snow. Ten days ago, in 
driving from Kirtlington to Glympton, our cab windows 
became partially opaque by the condensation of the vapour 
of respiration. ith the finger ends little apertures were 
made in the coating, and the snow-covered landscape, when 
viewed through these, flashed incessantly with blue gleams. 
They arose from the shadows of objects cast upon the snow, 
which shadows were illuminated by the light of the sky. The 
blue light is best seen when the eye is in motion, thus causing 
the images to pass over different parts of the retina. The whole 
shadow of a tree may thus be seen with stem and branches of the 
most delicate blue. We have seen similar effects upon the fresh 
snow of the Tuléfre, the shadow being that of the human body 
looked at through an aperture in a handkerchief thrown over the 
face. The same splendid effect was once exhibited in a manner 
never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it, on the sudden 
opening of a tent door at sunrise on the summit of Mont Blanc. 

At Pen y Gwrid B. halted, purposing to descend to Llanberis 
by the road; while H. and T. went forward to the small public 
house known as Pen Pass. Here our guide, Robert Hughes, 
a powerful, but elderly man, refreshed himself, and we quitted the 
road and proceeded for a short distance along a car-track 
which seemed to wind round a spur of Snowdon. “Is there 
no shorter way up?” we demanded. “Yes; but I fear it is 
now impracticable,” was the reply. ‘Go straight on,” cried H., 
“and do not fear us.” Up the man went with a spurt, suddenly 

utting on all his steam. The whisky of Pen Pass had given 
im a flash of energy, which an experienced Alpine man well 
knew could not last. In fact the guide, though he acquitted 
himself admirably during the day, had at first no notion that 
we should reach the summit; and this may have rendered him 
careless of preserving himself at the outset. ‘Toning him down 
a little, we went forward at a calmer pace. Crossing the spur, 
Cc 
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we came upon the pony-track on the opposite side. It was 
rendered conspicuous by the unbroken layer of snow which 
rested on it. i. took the lead, wading knee-deep for nearly an 
hour. ‘T., wishing to escape this labour, climbed the slopes to the 
right, and sought a way over the less loaded bosses of the moun- 
tain. He afterwards joined his friends again upon the track. On 
remarking to Hughes that he had never assailed Snowdon under 
such conditions, he replied that he had, and under worse. The 12th 
of April last, he affirmed, was a worse day, and he had led a lady 
on that day almost tothe summit. Unluckily for him, there was 
a smack of “bounce” in the reply; for we inferred that the 
same energy which had led the lady could lead us, and 
hence, when H. fell back, the guide was sent to the front, 
the most laborious position, to break the way. He did this 
manfully for nearly an hour; at the end of which he seemed 
jaded, and as he sat resting on a corner of rock we asked 
him whether he was tired. “Iam,” was his reply. “ Fall 
back then, and let a fresh man come to the front.” H. gave 
him a nip of bratidy, he took T.’s position behind, which was 
the easiest, and the latter came for a short time to the front. 
The scene was grand in the extreme. Before us were the crags 
of Snowdon, crowned by his conical peak. Far below us were 
three Llyns, black as ink, and contracting additional gloom 
from the shadows of the mountain walls which clasped them ; 
while we had only to turn our head through an angle of ninety 
degrees to see the pure sunlight flashing from the snowy hills. 
T. had no gaiters, and his boots were incessantly filled with 
fresh cargoes of snow. His animal heat was sufficient to melt 
this for a time, and to bring its liquefied product up to a bearable 
temperature. But this clearly could not go on for ever. His 
left heel first became ammbed | and painful. This increased till 
both feet were in great distress. e sought relief by quitting 
the track and trying to get along the impending shingle to the 
right. The high ridges afforded him some relief, but they 
were separated by couloirs in which the snow had accumu- 
lated, and through which he sometimes floundered waist-deep. 
The pain at length became unbearable; he sat down, took off his 
boots and emptied them; put them on again, tied H.’s pocket- 
handkerchief round one ankle, and his own round the other, 
and went forward once more. It was a great improvement 
—the pain vanished, and did not return. The scene meanwhile 
augmented in interest and beauty. The weathering of the rocks 
caused the frozen rime to deposit itself along the lines upon 
their surface, as if on the tendrils of a vine, and thus the crags 
were fantastically wreathed with runners of ice. None of us 
had ever seen the effect before. The summit, when we looked 
at it, damped our ardour a little; it seemed terribly distant, and 
the day was rye | fast. The mountain sloped downward from 
its top to acol which linked it with a bold eminence to our right. 
At the col we aimed, and half-an-hour before reaching it we 
passed the steepest portion of the track. T. unwisely quitted it, 
seeking to cut off the zigzags—he gained nothing but trouble by 
the attempt. This difficulty conquered, the col was clear] 
within reach; on its curve we met a fine snow-cornice, throu 
which we broke at a plunge, and gained safe footing on the 
mountain rim. The health and gladness of that moment were 
full value for the entire journey into Wales. 
Upward, then, along the edge of the cone towards the summit. 
At our left was the noble sweep of the snow-cornice, like the 
stiffened foam of a vast billow which had shivered itself upon 
the rocky edge. The huts at the top were all encased in ice, 
and from their chimneys and projections the snow was drawn 
like a kind of plumage by the wind. T’:< crystals had set them- 
selves so as to present the exact appearance of feathers, and in 
some cases these were stuck against a common axis, so as accu- 
rately to resemble the plumes in soldiers’ caps. It was 3 o'clock 
when we gained the top. Above and behind us the heaveus 
were of the densest grey ; towards the western horizon this was 
broken by belts of fiery red, which brightened to orange and 
ellow as the region where the sunbeams escaped from the cloud- 
sect was approached. Beyond this point, the entire mountains 
of Flintshire were flooded with glory—the sun et ge 4 through 
the gaps in the range, and enabling us to track the course 
of his coloured beams through the air to the places on which 
their radiance fell. Hardly on Mont Blanc, hardly on Monte 
Rosa, hardly on the Gérner-grat, hardly even on the Mer de 
Glace in winter, had we seen anything to excel in beauty this 
scene from the top of Snowdon. Full of the vigour of the 
lorious region, we rushed down the mountain to Llanberis. An 
our and a half p us again in the company of our excellent 

frend B., and amid the creature comforts of the Dolbadern 
otel. 

Next day we ascended the pass of Llanberis. The waterfalls, 
stiffened into pillars of blue ice, gave it a grandeur which it 

ight not otherwise exhibit. The wind, moreover, was violent, 
ool shook clouds of snow-dust from the mountain-heads. We 
descended from Pen y Gwrid to Beddgelert. What splendid 
skating surfaces the lakes presented—so smooth as scarcely to 
distort the images of the hills! A snow-storm caught us 
before we reached our hotel. This melted to rain during the 
night. Next day we took a carriage to Carnarvon, but had not 
proceeded more than two miles mv we were stopped by the 
snow. Huge barriers of it were drifted across the road; and 


not until the impossibility of the thing was clearly demonstrated, 
did we allow postillion to out of his engagement. 


Luckily our luggage was portable. Strapping our bags and 
on our partly through the fields, and 
partly along the less encumbered portions of the road, we 
reached Carnarvon on foot, and the evening of the gist of 
December saw us safe in London. 


THE PROVINCE OF CHARITY. 


AX Y tolerably tender-hearted man who feels himself in 
danger of becoming too merry over his plum-pudding at 
this festive season, may tone his spirits down with great rapidity 
by glancing over the string of appeals from charitable institutions 
with which, either in the form of letters or advertisements, three 
or four columns of the Zimes are filled. Such a moan of misery, 
so deep, so varied in its inflections, and so well sustained, is 
enough to spoil the best mince-pie that was ever baked. While 
one is reading letter after letter of sickening details, one is in- 
clined to wonder how people can contrive to enjoy themselves at 
all with this mass of utter wretchedness painted so visibly before 
their eyes. Surely the philanthropist, with his pungent anec- 
dotes and odious statistics, must haunt their memories in the 
middle of all their gaiety, and constantly suggest disagreeable 
little calculations precisely at the wrong moment. One would 
have thought abstractedly that it might be difficult to drink, in 
the course of a dinner, the weekly earnings of a south-country 
labourer without thinking of the labourers who are starving 
within a stone’s-throw. As a matter of fact, however, such 
thoughts do not often intrude when people are merry-making ; 
and it is very fortunate they do not. If people could keep con- 
stantly pictured to their minds the realities by which they are 
surrounded, innocent gaiety would certainly be impossible ; but 
it does not follow that the change would do very much good. A few 
might give themselves over to a gloomy and dyspeptic philan- 
thropy ; but the majority would become brutally indifferent. 
Familiarity with horrible facts very soon destroys their power of 
moving sympathy or compassion. ‘The dead set, therefore, which 
at this season of the year the Times and other newspapers make 
upon public benevolence, though very well intentioned, may have 
very formidable consequences. As a provisional remedy for the 
distress of London it is very well; but as a permanent resource 
it will very soon be exhausted. People will not endure, year 
after year, to gaze — this spectre at their feasts. They will 
simply get rid of it by turning away from it. For some years 
they will be deeply moved by all they read, and give largely. 
But after a time the thing will have lost its novelty, and readers 
will be as callous to the sufferings of the houseless poor as 
surgeons are to an operation, or the inhabitants of a plague- 
stricken city are to death. And then the last avenue of succour 
will be closed, and the London poor will be in worse case than 
they were before. Compassion is a note which too much thump- 
ing will easily put out of tune. It is very useful in helping to 
tide over a crisis, to relieve sudden distress which has arisen 
from exceptional and unforeseen causes; but it will never be 
adequate to satisfy a permanent or a periodical want. For 
such sudden calamities as that which has overtaken the 
Coventry weavers, and which no prudence could have 
averted, it will never be appealed to in vain; but no preaching 
will convert it, among Anglo-Saxons at least, into a per- 
tual endowment for one class of the community. ‘The 
uture, therefore, which is being prepared for the London 
r by the mode in which they are at present dealt with 
is a very gloomy one. Not only do they now live from 
hand to mouth, but they are encouraged by those to whom they 
look up as their benefactors to accept this as their permanent con- 
dition. The lesson that is taught them is to dig when they can, 
and to beg when they cannot. No attempt is made to discover, 
and, if it may be, to dry up, the sources of their distress. It is 
assumed as a sort of Providential arrangement that misery is 
always to be asking, and bounty is always to be giving. During 
the last few weeks we have seen countless plans for extending 
relief in every direction and to every kind of ill—for increasing 
it, for organizing it, for finding out fit subjects for it. But we 
have not seen one single scheme for making it less necessary in 
future years. The idea seems to be that Meo after year the 
piteous letters in the Times, and the genial articles thereupon, 
and the long list of subscriptions, are to be as regular a pheno- 
menon as the winter solstice. Assuming the supply to last, is 
this any better than the dole of the monastery, or the parish 
allowance of the old poor law, or any other of the pauperizing 
systems in which charitable sympathy has from time to time run 
to seed? Undoubtedly it is right that the alms of the rich 
should help the poor out of casual distress; but the moment 
that the poor can count upon that help as periodical and 
systematic, the alms cause more misery than they 
relieve. Alms are ge an evil, though often an in- 
evitable one, for they discourage the thrift which is the 
poor man’s only chance either of morality or comfort. The 
movement in favour of the Field-lane Refuges two years 
brought the tramps to London from every part of the country. 
It is difficult to imagine a more crucial instance of the slender- 
ness of the relief that will tempt men to indolence, if it be given 
on system and as of right; for the Field-lane Refuges offer 
nothing but a bed and a cup of coffee. But even that furnished 
a base upon which a beggar could conduct his operations. Unless, 
therefore, benevolent people will turn their zeal more into the 
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direction of rooting out the causes of distress, they will find 
themselves on the horns of this dilemma—either the relief which 
now flows so freely will dry up, or, if it continues to flow, it will 
pauperize its objects. 

There are a good many nostrums for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor; but most of them are very slow in their 
operation. The cure that is to be expected from such reme- 
dies as education or sanitary reform will, no doubt, come 
some day, but it is a very long way off. But there is one 
pon | of relieving the misery of London which has been tried 
and is very easy of application; and that is the measure which, 
a quarter of a century ago, reduced the far more terrible mi 
of the rural districts of all England. Cannot the Poor-law be 
applied more rigorously? We do not mean that the rigour is 
to be increased as against the applicants for relief, but as against 
the metropolitan guardians. There is a fine phrase, which patriotic 
declaimers are fond of using, that in England every poor man 
has a right to live. The metropolitan vestries know better than 
that. Spite of the theoretical right to live, deaths from want 
are only too common. In the country the Poor-law is a tolerably 
efficient instrument of relief; in London, considered in compari- 
son with the mass it has to deal with, it is almost a dead letter. 
In the country, the boards of guardians are generally composed of 
different classes, who check each other's selfishness. In London 
the whole management is in the hands of a class who make their 
fortunes by scraping together petty profits and petty earnings, 
and who therefore, a the habit of their daily life, naturally in- 
cline to penuriousness in all their transactions. As long as the 
can throw their own burden on the shoulders of the charitable 
public, they will do it. The police-courts are constantly occupied 
with complaints that the workhouses have shut their doors on 
starving men and women, who have been picked up in the streets 
by the police. The magistrates send back stinging messages, 
in the hope of goading the workhouse authorities into doing 
their duty. But it requires something stronger than stinging 
messages to bring such a phenomenon to pass. The Boards of 
Guardians or Directors know that hard words break no bones ; 
and that the more public the cases of misery are made, the better 
for the ratepayers. They have found a rate in aid of a novel 
kind, which requires no authorization from their old enemies at 
Whitehall, but which is to be obtained by a process much more 
congenial to their feelings. It is a great discovery to have found 
out that by simply shutting out the poor into the street, they can 
induce charitable ple at the West End to take the cost of 
poor relief upon themselves. The only thing they require is 
publicity. Just as the begging mother in the streets makes her 
children squall to attract the compassion of the passers-by, so 
the parochial authorities delight when the poor, whom their 
neglect is starving, get their tale into the Zimes.. They know 
then that their rate in aid will be levied quickly, effectively, and 
without a murmur. The public rushes forward with refuges, 
visiting associations, soup-kitchens, and other devices of various 


‘kinds ; money flows in abundantly through a hundred channels ; 


and the shopkeepers, who are the tender-hearted administrators 
of the poor-law, complacently observe that charity, in addition 
to its other merits, has the virtue, which St. Paul omitted to 
notice, of lowering the poor-rates. 

There is much to be said for and against the interference of 
the State in the relief of the poor. But there can be no question 
that, if it does undertake to do it, it ought to do it with effect. 
The startling anecdotes of misery with which philanthropists 
harrow our feelings show that in London the Poor-law has broken 
down, and will not work. It has been committed to the charge 
of those who have no wish that it should work, and who infinitely 
prefer that the Times and Lord Raynham should do the work in 
its stead. A twofold evil is the result. The compassion of the 
richer classes is prematurely overtaxed and worn out, so that 
they are becoming callous to the exceptional calamities which it 
is really their function to alleviate; and the London poor are 
being relieved indiscriminately, without the workhouse test, and 
consequently with all the demoralizing congequences to remedy 
which the New Poor-law was passed. These abuses can only be 
arrested by giving to the Poor-law in London a reality which at 

resent, in the hands of its local managers, it does not possess. 
The entire abstinence of the more educated and more indepen- 
dent section of the inhabitants from all part in local affairs makes 
local self-government a very doubtful essing in the metropolis, 
but in nothing are its evils so glaring as in the harsh and bar- 
barous treatment it brings upon the poor. 


KING LEAR. 


HE Pope, in his Consistorial Allocution, has declared null 
and void everything committed this last year against the 
rights of the Church and its patrimony. The record of Italy's 
rogress in emancipation during 1860 is to be blotied out of 
saat 4 chancery; and the revolt of Umbria and the triumphant 
march of Piedmont to be regarded comme non avenus. Mrs. 


Partington refuses to recognise the proceedings of the Atlantic. 


Deluges being unconstitutional, she determines to ignore the fact 
of their existence. Meanwhile, the storm gathers and the 
floods rise. Events thicken, in spite of the successor of St. 
Peter and his assumed blindness. The world moves, though it 
may please the Vatican to abide by orthodox notions of astronomy, 
po | to ignore its rotation. It moves, and it will move; and 


unless the Father of the Faithful moves with it, he will be left 
behind. The Catholic system, like the solar system itself, must 
march onwards with the march of time; and if its chief shuts 
his holy eyes and elects to remain a stationary light, he will soon 
cease to be its centre. 

It is the misfortune of feeble minds that they are equally in- 
competent in trouble and in prosperity, in stormy and in fine 
weather. They precipitate their own catastrophe, and when it 
comes they are unable to bear it with dignity. They attract the 
pee without having, like Ajax, the co to defy them. 
If there is any man alive who is morally responsible for the down- 
fall of the Pope’s temporal power, it is Pio ym himself. Quod 
non fecerunt je barbari, fecerunt Barberini. The Papacy has 
not been overthrown by strangers. If it falls, it falls suo wsius 

ladio, by its own folly. It might have withstood the second 

rench Revolution as it had revived after the first. Napoleon I. 
had not moved the sure foundations of St. Peter’s Rock, and, 
under similar circumstances, Napoleon ITI.,had he been venturous 
enough to break a lance against it, might have found his weapon 
shiver to the hilt in his hand. But Pio Nono has been too much 
for the Papacy. In these stirring times, thanks to the imprudence 
of his predecessors, it would have required an able pilot to steer it 
safely through the breakers. Fortune, at the critical moment, 
gave it a chief who has shown himself alternately rash and 
timorous by fits and starts, and been first vain and foolish, then 
nervous, and at last blind. The last seventy years have produced 
more than one melancholy instance of men who mistook their 
powers, and vainly imagined that because they could swell a 
o movement they therefore were able to control it. Pio 

ono has been one. He played and toyed with Revolution till 
suddenly one day he found that the lion’s whelp’s teeth had been 
growing while he was fondling it, and that he had done what 
could not lightly be undone. When it was too late to recede, he 
determined upon receding. Cowardly, incompetent, and super- 
stitious, he had not the nerve to go through with his own under- 
taking. His treachery and terror completed his ruin. He ended 
by irritating and provoking the strong and fierce animal he 
had nursed. Hence it has come that, instead of looking to 
the occupant of St. Peter’s chair to bless her second birth, and 
to consecrate the day of her restoration to life and liberty, Ital 
eyes him with abhorrence. His treason has won her hatred, 
and his weakness her contempt. She prefers to remain unchris- 
tened, sooner than receive the rite of religious baptism at his 
hands. There are not a few within her borders who regard 
even the young tyrant of Naples with less aversion than Pio 
Nono, the natural guardian and representative of Italian interests. 
It is instructive to contrast the language used about him in 1848 
with the terms in which his name is mentioned in 1860. In the 
midst of the most Catholic capital, and the most superstitious popu- 
lation in Europe, Garibaldi did not scruple to denounce him in 
language which the boldest Protestant in Exeter Hall would 
hesitate to employ. 


The Pope’s Allocution contains nothing particularly new and 
nothing particularly true. Itis said that nature has given Italian 
ladies a method of controversial argument peculiarly their own. 
When any statement they have made is completely and tho- 
roughly disproved and overthrown, they repeat it again, only in 
a louder tone. If it is again denied, they repeat it once more, 
and this time in a scream. Italian priests seem to conduct their 
arguments after a similar fashion. All that the Pope now sa 
he has said before. Nothing that he says will ate his and 
himself is aware of the fact. It is no pleasant spectacle to see 
a feeble old man, whose own senility has brought about his ruin 
and the ruin of his cause, stand stammering out curses, prayers, 
and entreaties in the very presence of catastrophe. It is no 
pleasant sight to see him chotakin to the farthest corner of his 
rock, and shrieking to Heaven and earth to witness that he 
tests against the deluge which is about to overwhelm him. For 
it is plain to all beholders that the Pope’s temporal domi- 
nion will not long survive the year which is just dead. 
His allocutions and his protests are the last flare of the 
candle which has long been sinking in its socket. One by one his 
political allies desert him, and the world is shrinking from his 
side. Even the petty Dukes of Catholic Obrintonstions shake 
their hooves in the face of the dying lion. He has not reigned 
with dignity, and he is not likely to cease to reign with decorum. 
Still, to the last, mingling argument and defiance with 
appeals for sympathy, calling for fresh soldiers, clutching at 

eter’s-pence, battling with inevitable fate, laughing in assumed 
derision, threatening in impotent pride, groaning and weepi 
in despair, he puss a picture which Hildebrand would bins 
to see. It is the picture of an execution, not of a rdom— 
~ suffering and passion not of a St. Stephen but of a King 


ar. 

But it is not merely the temporal crown of the Pope which seems 
to be threatened by the progress of events. Indications are not 
wanting to show that his general political influence is far from 
secure. The virulence with which the latest Imperial pamphlet is 
attacked in the Papal Allocution recals to us the language used 
last year on a similar occasion with reference to the prophetic 
warnings of a similarly —_—* work. We are reminded that 
his Holiness is not over-confident (and with reason) of the attach- 
ment of the French nation. Nor is the fidelity of the House of 
gem beyond suspicion. The denunciations launched against 
the Ducal backslider of Baden, like most sacred writings, have a 
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twofold application, and seem darkly to foreshadow a coming rup- 
ture of the Austrian Concordat. Goneril and Regan are not hence- 
forrard to be trusted. Spain alone, a Catholic Cordelia, remains 
faithful to her Holy Father ; and not even her piety, or the happy 
reconciliation of the Bulgarian Christians to the Church, can com- 

nsate for the general defections. Even at this late hour, the 

ope’s language shows that his eyes are sealed to the significance 
of all that is happening. Like (dipus, he is not only discrowned 
and disconsolate, but blind. He accuses the ruler of Baden of 
broken faith in not forcing religious slavery down his subjects’ 
throats, as if the days were not gone by when princes could 
afford to despise popular indignation. It does not seem to occur 
to him that the people of Baden are to have a voice in matters 
of the kind. He is equally ignorant of the real origin of the 
change in his own position. ‘* It is the principles,” he cries, “ of 
the disastrous Reformation”—it is “the false doctrine of Protes- 
tants” —itisthe buildingof “ Protestant temples’’—it isan infamous 
Paris “ pamphlet”—it is the unauthorized “translations of the 
sacred Scriptures”—it is the pest of “ books made to poison the 
morals of youth”—it is the “abrogation of the authority of bishops 
to superintend education.” But in reality the cause resides in 
none of these things, but in his own madness and misgovernment. 
Many years have passed since Horace Walpole decided that the 
Papacy was decidedly consumptive, and could not live. Never 
was political vaticination more rash. The Roman Catholic system 
may possibly last as long as Christianity itself. It is a system of 
extraordinary vitality, as the last hundred years have shown. 
So long as error and credulity are characteristics of the human 
mind, there is no reason why it should not continue to survive. 
It is based upon a rock, for it is based upon some of the most 
lasting propensities of human nature. If it falls, it will 
fall by the desperate folly and incompetency of its rulers. It 
is not the growth of Protestantism, nor the circulation of Bibles, 
nor French pamphlets, nor French novels, that will undermine 
and sap its strength, so much as the political fatuity which 
prompts the Vatican to place itself unnecessarily in antagonism 
to the sentiments and instincts of the masses of the Continent. 
Rome has forgotten to allow for the First French Revolution. 
She neither changes herself nor recognises change in others. 
Yet a stronger Pope and wiser counsels may any day alter 
materially the position of affairs. The Papacy has not exhausted 
all its chances. It is true that these are not the days of the 
Lateran Council, and that the world is beginning to understand 
that it may be Catholic without being Ultramontane. But every 
resource has not yet been tried. The resource has not yet been 
tried of an able and politic Pope. But until some change is 
made in the policy of Rome, it is in vain for her Bishop to pro- 
test against the inexorable laws which are governing the present 
movement on the Continent. It is for Rome to adapt herself to 
altered circumstances ; for no human institutions can hope to be 
permanent unless they are content to be elastic. The Pope 
naturally thinks the world is out of step, and tells us so. The 
world replies that it is he who must make a change; and if the 
next Pope is prudent he will follow the advice. 

Meanwhile we must be satisfied to endure the painful spectacle 
of the Head of a great Church who can neither defy calamity 
like a hero nor yet suffer it in silence like a saint. It is indeed 
hard for an old man to leave the stage with dignity when he is 
being hissed off. The man who professes to despise the kingdoms 
of this world cannot bring himself to resign them. He falls, 
not with his robe around him, but catching wildly at everything 
about him—a ghastly combination of religion and worldliness. 
We cannot sympathize with the affliction of a miserable priest 
who carries Pe to a pitch where it becomes wickedness, 
and whose incapacity and cowardice, for twelve long years, have 
handed over his subjects to extortion, oppression, and misrule. 
We think of the tortures, the chains, and the rack which in our 
own days, horrible as it may seem, have not been without their 
victims in the Romagna. But we hardly feel inclined to smile 
at the exhibition of wild and powerless despair presented to us 
in these last struggles of an aged and feeble priest. It is King 
Lear who is speaking to us by his mouth :— 

Pray do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 


THE LAUNCH OF THE WARRIOR. 


HE armour-plated frigate Warrior was launched with admi- 
rable skill last Saturday from the yard of the Thames Ship- 
Building Company at Blackwall. Her magnificent appearance 
when first she floated on the Thames really disarmed criticism. 
One is willing to believe that such a noble and graceful ship 
deserves all that has been ever said in praise of her. It is, 
indeed, possible that she may prove a failure, and we shall our- 
selves decline to consider her a success until she has made a 
trial of the Bay of Biscay. But still her form and seat upon 
the water must extort applause, and at least for the moment 
silence doubt. She is, at any rate, a very splendid proof of the 
energy, the skill, and the resources which this country can in 
time of need devote to the building of iron-plated ships; and if 
the dominion of the seas is to be maintained with vessels of that 
elass, the nation which owns the Warrior is in no danger of 
falling from its ancient place. 


The launch took place amid the difficulties and discomfort of 
one of the coldest days of winter. If there be a ceremony to 
which a hard frost 1s inappropriate, it is the launching of a 
ship. To maintain an advantageous place to see the sight 
is no mean trial of endurance. Phe ship, perhaps, declines to 
obey the usual signal, and hangs minute after minute on the 
frozen ways, until — begin to fear that their own power 
of locomotion will be lost before the ship acquires hers. The 
interest of the operation was enhanced in the present case 
by the Warrior's great length and size, and by the narrow- 
ness of the creek. in which she had been built. It was re- 
membered that the Himalaya was launched from the same 
slip, and therefore no anxiety was felt as to the safety, in skilful 
hands, of the experiment. Still, it could not be forgotten that 
there was a mud-bank close on the right side, and another not 
far ahead, and the launching of this giant ship into Bow Creek 
was a very different thing from the same operation, say, into the 
broad waters which wash the gates of Pembroke Dock. In order 
to keep the Warrior under command, half-a-dozen of the largest- 
sized hempen cables were firmly fastened, beneath the building- 
slip, and carried into the vessel’s bows so as to check her way 
as soon as she should be well afloat. A method was contrived 
of applying this check gradually, and it was perfectly successful 
in reducing, and then stopping, the ship’s motion without acci- 
dent or serious shock. The motion thus arrested by these cables 
began with very great difficulty. Neither the time-honoured 
solemnity performed by Sir John Pakington, nor the notes of a 
lively band, nor screw-jacks, nor hydraulic presses, could break 
the icy chains which held the sluggish Warrior. A cable was 
passed out of her stern, and carried by a boat on board a steam- 
tug, in order that she might be pulled as well as pushed. As 
the ship was actually moving, though at a rate almost imper- 
ceptible, while the small boat was close under her stern, and 
the steam-tug not far off, one could not help feeling that if she 
made a sudden start, the greatest a would be necessary 
to avoid accident, and perhaps loss of life. However, the cable was 
safely carried on board the tug Napoleon, and that vessel, assisted 
by the Punch, at last prevailed on the Warrior to move. She at 
first slid gently, and then rushed rapidly down the ways. Her 
stern plunged deep, and in another moment her bows also felt 
water under them, and she recovered herself from her short em- 
barrassment, and rode the Thames with buoyancy and grace. It 
was impossible to contemplate her without feelings of pride and 
pleasure ; still it is far from our intention to imitate the Moniteur 
de la Flotte in its premature boasting about La Gloire. Let the 
plating and fitting of the Warrior proceed as rapidly as possible, 
and let her be sent to sea at the earliest day that can be named. 
The public will complain loudly if more is done in building iron- 
plated ships without experiment afloat, and also if more is not 
done before any long time elapses. 

The Warrior has been described with minuteness and tolerable 
accuracy. Perhaps it may be as well to notice that she has a 
maindeck and a lash upper-deck, and therefore she is strictly, 
according to the old classification of the navy, a frigate—that is 
to say, a vessel which has one complete gun-deck and either a 
quarterdeck and forecastle or a continuous deck above it. The 
uninitiated would probably take the Warrior to be a two-decker 
because she has two gun-decks; but that would be an error. 
The number of guns upon her upper-deck and the nature of guns 
throughout the ship seem to be still unsettled, notwithstanding 
the decisive paragraphs which appear every other day or so in the 
newspapers. We believe that a good deal yet remains to be done 
before a satisfactory rifled heavy gun for naval purposes will 
have been produced. It may not be out of place here to express 
the hope that the official position of Sir William Armstrong will 
not be the cause of the country being deprived of the services of 
other experimentalists in projectiles. It is impossible to avoid 
noticing the number and variety of the recent expressions of 
want of confidence in his proceedings in the manufacture of 
heavy naval guns. One feature presented by the Warrior 
appears to indicate that the authorities have—or think they 
have—made up their minds what sort of guns to give to her. 
We refer to the intended reduction in the size of her ports, 
which, unless we are mistaken, is inconsistent with her carry- 
ing on her main deck so large a gun as the smooth-bored 
68-pounder of 95 ewt. The height of the port-hole will 
remain undiminished, but the breadth is to be reduced external] 
from about three and a-half feet to two feet, or nearly half. 
The internal breadth remains unaltered, so that the port will 
have the funnel shape seen in the embrasure of a battery. It is 
lamentable to observe that this change has to be made after 
the ship’s side is complete in all respects except the armour- 
plating. An orifice of more than twelve square feet has 
to be reduced to about seven feet by some sort of ingenious 
cobbling, which shall, if ag we make the patch-work as 
strong as if the ports had been cut originally no larger 
than they are intended to remain. The reflection naturally 
occurs that this is very like the Admiralty. The only con- 
solation for such clumsy and costly tinkering is that it was at 
least better than waiting to begin the Warrior until the 
Admiralty had settled what size to make her portholes. It 
may be noticed that the same change of plan has been ordered 
in the Resistance, building by Messrs. Westwood, Bailey, and 
Campbell, at Millwall. That vessel, however, is not so far ad- 
vanced as to render the alteration so inconvenient to make as in 


the Warrior. One effect of the alteration, of course, is to — 
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diminish the force of the observation that it seemed scarcel 
worth while to take so much trouble and encounter so many dif- 
ficulties in coating a ship with armour-plates while leaving on 
each side of her fifteen or more large orifices for the free entry 
of shot and shell. 


The Resistance has only been in hand about nine months, and 
the progress made in her by an establishment which has almost 
been created for the purpose, is another striking example of the 
vast extent of the resources wielded by the British Admiralty. 
The building-yard of Messrs. Westwood & Co. oceupies a part of 
what was a few years ago a silent dreary marsh, beneath the high- 
water level of the adjaceut river. In spite of the activity of the iron- 
ship yards, which have partially reclaimed it, the Isle of Dogs 
still presents a spectacle of watery desolation which a visitor will 
not easily forget. The substantial character of the small dwell- 
ings, and of the frequent lofty public-houses which have been 
built upon it, shows that the settlers have done what was possible 
for comfort upon this a. For sufficient and very 
various reasons people may tempted to go and live in 
the most unlikely places, as can be seen both at Millwall and 
in the more aqueous parts of Pimlico. These two suburbs, so 
different in everything else, might be thought by a stranger 
to be alike in this—that nature had left to art the entire business 
of making them habitable by man. In Pimlico, however, the 
comfort, and if — the enjoyment, of human life are the 
objects for which,the Thames waters have been restrained ; 
whereas at Millwall there are probably many persons who do 
not presume to think themselves of any importance except as 
contributing to the building of the Resistance. Why the 
Admiralty have ordered small ermour-plated ships, after ordering 
and partly constructing large ones, is a mystery upon which 

oj the ensuing session of Parliament may throw some light. 

he Resistance does not differ much from the Warrior, except 
that she is lessthan two-thirds of that ship’s size, and that her shape 
forward is best described by the comparison to a swan’s breast. 
The most prominent part, which, therefore, would first impinge 
upon an enemy, is about four feet below the water line. In her 
present state of progress an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
appreciating the enormous !abour bestowed upon these ships, 
and the immense solidity and strength of every important part 
of them. A large supply of armour-plates manufactured for the 
Resistance in the north of England is now lying ready in the 
yard. The yer for the Warrior are manufactured at Black- 
wall, and will be transported thence to the Victoria Dock, where 
the process of plating her will be completed. After a 
visit to the yards which are busy on the Warrior and 
Resistance one feels tolerably resigned when the Times 
points out the next morning that in this matter of armour- 
plated _ the British are but humble and tardy imitators of 
the French. We take the truth to be, that if the French try 
any new plan of warfare we must try it also; but we need not 
be in a hurry to innovate upon a state of things under which we 
felt a reasonable confidence that we were at least a match for any 
naval Power in the world. That the French should lead and we 
should follow in such changes appears a natural result of our 
own satisfaction and their impatience at the history of former 
contests for the sovereignty of the seas. Only let us watch 
them closely and imitate them speedily where imitation appears 
expedient. 


NON-INTERVENTION. 


HE laboured indiscretion of Lord John Russell’s famous 
despatch to Sir J. Hudson is already beginning to produce 
a plentiful harvest of retributive annoyances. Republicans all 
over Kurope are naturally well pleased to find one of their least 
generally acceptable doctrines authoritatively announced by a 
great Constitutional statesman. The school of M. Louis Blanc, 
whe hold that the brotherhood of nations implies communit 
of treason, and that revolutions are the common roperty of all 
the world, find with delight that they have an  ~ in so high a 
quarter as an English Cabinet, and that “when a people for 
good reasons take up arms against an oppressor, it is but an act 
of justice and generosity to assist brave men in defence of their 
liberties.” Irish sedition-mongers get up monster meetings, in 
which the arguments employed for the justification of Sar- 
dinia are unflinchingly coolio’ to the case of oppressed 
nationalities nearer home, and the admirers of a MacMahon 
dynasty want no better text for their orations than the generous 
phrases in which our Continental policy was last described. Uz¢ 
pueris placeas et declamatio fias is no doubt an unworthy end 
for the struggles of genius ; but Lord John can little have thought, 
when he penned the instructions to Sir J. Hudson, that he was 
to become the darling of the Galway boys, and be quoted by The 
O'Donoghue on College-green. 


An Oxford Professor has supplied a gentler and more dignified, 
but probably not less irritating, form of punishment. The ap- 
pointment of a lecturer on International Law and Diplomacy in 
connexion with All Souls was, we believe, one of the contrivances 
of the Oxford Commission for coercing that particularly inactive 
community into some semblance of usefulness. Mr. Bernard was 
the first occupant of the newly-created office, and in discharge 
of his professorial functions he has delivered a lecture to the 
University, in which he endeavours to put the question of foreign 
intervention upon some clearer and more intelligible footing than 


that which the careless expressions of jurists, the rhetoric of 
politicians, and the interests of diplomacy have hitherto afforded 
it. In doing this he necessarily addresses himself, though of 
course in the dignified and respectful befitting the oc-, 
casion, to the criticism of a document which has contributed as 
much as any single production could to prevent all approach to 
philosophical distinctness or a settled state of opinion, and to 
increase the embarrassments and complications in which the 
matter was already involved. “There is no subject,” he says, 
with some irony, “‘ which has been treated by professed jurists so 
timidly and unsatisfactorily, with so little endeavour to discrimi- 
nate authorities and apply principles; there is none which more 
romptly awakens the statesman’s instinctive repugnance to fetter 
Linens lf with abstract propositions.” No such timidity, at 
rate, can be laid to the ye 4 of a Minister who quotes V: 
and publicly lectures his subordinates on the justice and gene- 
rosity of assisting an interesting rebellion. 

Mr. Bernard takes his start from the two assumptions—first, 
that there is such a thing as the independent sovereignty of 
States ; and, secondly, that the States so independent have 
mutual relations, and, besides being individ a4 sovereign, 
are also members of a community united by a social tie. From 
this it seems to follow that, as in the case of private citizens, 
every country has, in the first instance, a right to the most com- 
plete freedom that is compatible with the general good, and with 
the enjoyment of similar privileges by the community of nations. 
“‘The doctrine of non-intervention is, therefore, a corollary from 
a cardinal and substantial principle of international law, and as 
such, has a primé facie claim to a place in the system; and the 
burthen of proof lies with those who would dislodge it.” Mr. 
Bernard accordingly proceeds to examine the various cases which, 
from time to time, have been treated as exceptions to the general 
rule. The first is that which is contemplated by Lord Castle- 
reagh’s Circular, in 1821, to the European Courts, in reply to 
the memorandum of the Sovereigns assembled at Laybach. 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia had then committed themselves 
to the most aggressive theory of international meddling that 
had ever been propounded in the community of Euro 
States. They were pledged to resist all attempts at reform 
which had a revolutionary instead of « constitutional origin, and 
Lord Castlereagh’s reply defined the limits within which 
the English Government considered intervention permissible. 
A State might interfere, he said, only “ where its own imme- 
diate security or essential interests are seriously endangered.” 
Such cases, however, the circular added, were incapable of pro- 
spective definition, and could not safely be incorporated into the 
law of nations. The second case is that in which a right of in- 
terference is secured by contract, as where a State has guaran- 
teed the maintenance of a particular dynasty or particular in- 
tion is requested either by a ruler inst his people or by a 
people pon. t its ruler. And are the cases in which 
the continuance of civil war has been held, on grounds of 
humanity, to justify foreign interference, with a view to the 
cessation of useless hostilities. It is under this last head that 
Vattel ranges the cases of permissible intervention. Grotius had 
sanctioned the employment of foreign aid against “a manifest 

t—a Busiris, a Phalaris, a Diomedes. ‘Ubi vere 

elinquunt subditi,’ there it would be wrong to inter- 
fere; ‘adde etiam ubi dubia est causa.’”  Vattel saw the 
uncertainties to which such a proposition gave rise, 
endeavoured to avoid them by restricting the right of in- 
terference to cases of civil war. The social tie, he said, was 
broken by the fact of war, and other nations had a right to view 
each of the contending parties as a separate State, and to side 
with whichever they pleased. To this Mr. Bernard answers, 
first, that as a matter of fact a State does not lose its uni 
merely because a change in its constitution is being effec 
by violent instead of ble means. France surely would 
have had no more right to land an army in aid of Charles I. 
after he had raised his standard at Nottingham, than she had 
before. In the next place, the effects of such interference are 
very unlikely to be good. If it does not turn the balance, it 
misses its aim; if it does, it gives superiority to a side which 
would otherwise have been the weaker, and establishes a form of 
oa which the nation, if left to itself, would not have 
chosen. 

The third ‘and fourth classes of exceptions seem to Mr. 
Bernard equally unsusceptible of philosophical justification. The 
fictions of jurispradence may indeed allow the ae on 
particular occasions to personate the State, and to speak of it as 
if it were his own ; but its independence and rights are not his 
to throw away, and by the very fact of inviting aid, he acknow- 
ledges that the sovereignty, through which he claims to speak on 
behalf of the State, is at any rate in abeyance. In the same 
way, when a nation invites assistance against its Sovereign, s 
posing even that the popular party represents a majority of 
nation, it must be a majority which is not strong enough to have 
its own way; and it is very doubtful whether such a majority ought 
to have its way, because there is, after all, no such sati test 
of the true governing power in a State as the rough, practical one of 
“success achieved by unassisted effort, success in the long run.” 
Treason must prosper before it ceases to be treason, and political 

rties can show their right to victory only by being victorious. 
Then the exception is a dangerous one, because the most despotio 
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interventions can always be brought nominally within its scope, 
and absolute Governments have frequently set themselves to 
crush the liberal aspirations of neighbouring States under the 
plea of acting in the popular interest, and of rescuing the mass 
of the nation from the oppression of a tyrannical minority. 

The cases in which a right of intervention may be lawfully re- 
served by contract, can, Mr. Bernard thinks, be but few in 
number, and do not go the length of establishing the possibility 
ofan agreement by which any one State, nominally independent, 
could be subject to general interference on the part of another. 
No Government has a right to degrade itself into vassalage. 
Such arrangements as that by which the King of Naples, in 
1815, bound himself to the Emperor of Austria, in re-establish- 
ing the government of his kingdom, to admit no change incom- 
patible with the principles adopted in the Austro-Italian pro- 
vinces, are, Mr. 1 believes, so essentially vicious in their 
character that no rights could be derived from them; and they 
would no doubt at the present day, present but a very feeble 
obstacle, even in the most conservative quarters, to popular de- 
‘mands for more liberal institutions. Indeed, as regards the 

ment in question, Count Buol, in the discussions with Lord 
wley previous to the outbreak of the Italian war, distinctly 
admitted that Austria considered it to have become a dead letter. 

The most important, and the only satisfactory exception is that 
of interference by one State with another where “ its own imme- 
diate security and essential interests are seriously endangered ”— 
the plea, ‘in fact, of necessity. Itis under this that the recent pro- 
aodogs of the Sardinian Government can be most conveniently 
ranged and most easily defended. The allied Sovereignsat Laybach 
no doubt made an unfair use of it when they justified interven- 
tion in Italy on the ground that the “ essential interests” of the 
Russian Empire were “seriously endangered” by a revolution at 
Naples; but Count Cavour’s memorandum to the European 
Courts asserts, at any rate with decent plausibility, that the very 
existence of the Sardinian Monarchy would have been imperilled 
by prolonged inactivity. ‘It may be said with confidence,” says 

r. Bernard, “that interference in the internal affairs of a 
foreign State never can be a necessity unless it be a self-made 
necessity.” It would be difficult, we should have thought, to 
show that the advisers of Victor Emmanuel are responsible for 
the intrigues of Mazzini, the misgovernment of Pio Nono, or the 
charm which the name of Garibaldi exercises through every part 
ofthe Peninsula. Itis no fault of Count Cavour that the excesses 
of absolutism in Venetia are goading an excitable and chivalrous 
nation into an imperative demand for violent measures of rescue 
and revenge. Sardinia must no doubt have headed the move- 
ment or have abandoned her hegemony, and with it all hopes of 
eoercing the popular excitement within the bounds of modera- 
tion. “If the government of the King,” said the Sardinian 
Minister, “ had remained a amidst this universal emotion, 
it would have placed itself in direct opposition to the nation ; it 
would then be possible and probable that the regular movement 
which has hitherto taken place might suddenly assume the cha- 
racter of violence and passion. Whatever power the idea of 
order may exercise over Italians, there are provocations which 
the most civilized people cannot resist.” Charles Albert’s son 
can have no difficulty in appreciating the dangers of a lukewarm 
espousal of the national cause; and Count Cavour’s apology, 
putting aside the question of its sincerity, afforded at any rate 
solid grounds of defence. The inconsiderate commonplaces of 
the English Minister could do little to help his Italian friends, 
and are no doubt stored up in every Cabinet of Europe as a piece 
of artillery which, at some future political crisis, may be brought 
to bear with admirable effectiveness upon the Government from 
which they emanated. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Ww would readily believe that the observations of M. 
Esquiros on the British army are as judicious and impar- 
tial as they are flattering. He says that the idea had been too 
hastily taken up that Great Britain was not a military nation. 
The defensive movement Of the last year has completely refuted 
an opinion which at no time rested on any sound basis. He asks 
whether British soldiers, although few in number, have not suf- 
ficed in all the great crises of their country’s history? During 
the last two centuries has not the weight of their arms been 
felt in the balance of the destinies of the Continent? Whenever 
conquest was a necessity have they not conquered? He will not 
even write the painful name of Waterloo. It may be enough to 
notice that quite recently Britain, with a handful of men, has re- 
covered India. 

In answer to the question how this army is raised without con- 
scription, M. Esquiros has drawn, in the Revue of the 15th of 
last October, an amusing and ergy! faithful picture of the 
recruiting-sergeant. The sketch of “la rue des enrdlemens,” 
that is, Charles-street, Westminster, is very good. He observed 
in that street ‘ obscure et sale,” an unusualstir. Sergeants with 
ribands of divers colours in their shakos, stood pompously at 
the doors of public-houses, which displayed military signs. At 
intervals, the faded banners of Great Britain hung sadly from 
ropes across the street. Groups of young men, ill-looking and 

rly clad, chatted with the sergeants or walked with them 
into the taverns. M. Esquiros stopped and asked a policeman 
what was the matter? ‘That official, “avec son {legme britan- 
nique,” answered, “Il n’y a rien; il s’agit de protéger !a vieille 


Angleterre, voila tout.” In remote villages the recruiting-ser- 
geant is even a more imposing personage than in Charles-street. 
The women and children regard him as he passes “avec de ds 
yeux,” in which curiosity is mingled with respectful fear. Every- 
thing about this new comer contrasts with the mean dress 
and awkward manners of the rustics. They admire the splendour 
of his uniform, the knot of ribands in his hat, “sa taille im- 
posante, la solennité méthodique de ses gestes, sa démarche, qui 
rappelle volontiers celle du_cogq, les fioritures de son salut mili- 
taire, et jusqu’d cette raideur de tenue qui auprés des gens 
simples passe aisément pour de la majesté.”” The post demands 
special qualities—a keen and sure judgment, an accurate know- 
ledge of mankind, and an imperturbable self-possession. As the 
lion makes his ambush beside the brook, so the recruiting-sergeant 
watches in the ale-house for his thirsty prey. There he dazzles 
by his eloquence, presenting always the romance of military life 
on its fairest side. His pictures, charged with all the colours of 
the rainbow, have perhaps the fault of improbability ; but that 
is a fault of which the ignorant and the credulous take no heed. 
As the rustic fears that enlistment may send him to the colonies, 
the wily orator devotes himself, above all things, to combating 
this miserable prejudice. According to him, the British soldier is a 
tourist who travels for his own pleasure at the cost of Govern- 
ment. He describes those distant lands which flow with milk 
and honey, and perhaps with ale and whisky. Availing himself 
of that privilege of lying which belongs to men who come from 
far, he composes, for the information of his hearers, a natural 
history of the countries which they suppose him to have seen. 
If one may believe him, in every region occupied by British troops 
the plants and the animals have but one care—to please the 
soldier, to feed him, and to clothe him. As for marches over the 
burning plains of India, it needs not to trouble about that, since 
the sick soldier is carried in a palanquin, like a Sultan. M. 
Esquiros did not know how nearly what he thinks a brilliant 
fiction approaches at this point to sober truth. The description 
by the lamented Correspondent of the Times of his visit to the 
hospital ships after the storming of the Taku Forts, and the 
accounts from other sources of the spoiling of the Summer 
Palace at Pekin, will long supply to the recruiting-sergeant the 
groundwork of his most attractive pictures. Instead of fearin 
to be banished to remote fields of duty, the British rustic wi 
henceforth feel that the French soldiers in China had reason for the 
gratitude which theirGeneral expresses to the Emperor for having 
sent them upon the most distant expedition ever undertaken by 
their country’s arms. 

M. Esquiros has remarked the tone of pity and regret in 
which sober, well-to-do people of the lower classes often speak of 
the “ poor devils who have cain the Queen’s shilling.” He founds 
upon this observation a ve between the conscription 
and what we call volun enlistment, which is far less favour- 
able to the latter method than Englishmen would allow that 
it can fairly be. It must, however, be confessed that he is fully 
justified in meeting the extravagant boasting which is sometimes 

eard about the spontaneous character of our military service, by 
his clever and amusing picture of the recruiting-sergeant in town 
and country. He says that, in place of a conscription, the 
British army can only look to three motives to fill its ranks— 
patriotism, inclination, and necessity. He thinks patriotism a 
weak resource, at least in time of peace. He admits the adven- 
turous and roaming character of the people, but shows that 
it has many outlets, and that a military career offers little 
to tempt an ambitious youth of the lower class. It is 
necessity, then, that recruits the British army. If there were 
no r, Britain would count few soldiers ; and of those who are 
said to enlist voluntarily, a large part may be called “les con- 
scrits de la faim.” In support of this view, reference is made to 
ireland—“ la terre classique de la misére’’-—which is at the same 
time “une pépiniére de soldats.” We certainly cannot deny 
that, as tokend has become more prosperous, the recruiting 
service has been found more difficult ; but,on the other hand, there 
are very many Irishmen whose enlistment is so manifestly a 
matter of taste, that it would be wrong to ascribe it to the conco- 
mitant pressure of necessity. A great mistake would be com- 
mitted by M. Esquiros if he left out of view the Irishman’s innate 
love of fighting a> se he attempted to estimate the motives which 
induced him to enlist. Indeed he admits that, from quite other 
causes, Scotland offers a depot of recruits always ready, and 
especially in time of war. This military inclination belongs, he 
says, to the race, to the geographical position of the country, and 
to its history. There the feudal system flourished down toa 
recent time, rooted as it were among the trackless mountains. 
There, too, intestine wars raged; and when the Scot no longer 
found an enemy at home, his “esprit remuant et belliqueux ” 
drove him to seek for one beyond the seas. It is true that the 
Scottish ‘instinct de la lutte” is not the true military spirit ; 
but it becomes changed into that spirit when it submits to disci- 
pline and adopts the idea of duty. ‘‘C’est ce qui arrive tous les 
jours aux recrues écossais, lesquels se distinguent, une fois au ser- 
vice, par un air persistant d’indépendance et de fierté nationale.” 
The truth seems to be that M. Esyuiros cannot, any more than 
other men, escape from the spell of that Scottish wizard who 
sang that— 

To us, as to our sires of yore, 
Belong the target and claymore. 

We quite believe him when he says, “ce qui me frappe le 

plus dans l’armée Anglaise est le soldat écossais.” The pic- 
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turesque costume, the wild music, “les traits Apres et enflammés 
jd la bise,” and “ une sorte de réminiscence du clan,” which he 

ound still lingering in the Highland regiments, did not, however, 
cause him to overlook the Foot and Horse Guards, “parmi 
lesquels on trouve les types les plus parfaits de la beauté mas- 
culine propre A la race Knglo-Sesvans” Perhaps when he be- 
held the First Foot Guards, which counts its two centuries of ser- 
vice, by land and sea, against French, Dutch, Spaniards, Moors, 
Turks, and Russians, and which boasts that it bore part in the 
four great victories of Marlborough, he might have been —s 
to own that the genuine love of fighting is sometimes found 
south of the Tweed, and that an adventurous spirit, and not 
alone the pressure of necessity, supplies recruits for purely 
English regiments through the discreditable machinery of 
Charles-street. Of the quality of British soldiers, howsoever 
drawn into the ranks, M. Esquiros speaks in terms with which 
it would be difficult to find fault. The British soldier is brave, 
and his bravery is best described by a familiar word—* Ce mot, 
dérivé de l’'ancien Saxon, c'est le mot pluck.” This word sig- 
nifies “le courage uni & la fermeté, 4 l’obstination, au sang-froid, 
4 une résolution croissante et qui ne céde jamais.” English 
soldiers have to combat other foes besides foreign armies—such 
as tempest, shipwreck, climate, the desert. They must be brave 
at once against men and against things. “Tout cela est le pluck.” 
The kind of valour indicated by this homely word submits to 
reflection and to the control of duty. In the furthest solitudes 
of the old or of the new world, the British soldier asks, ““ What 
will they think of us in England?” But in accepting the praise 
of M. Esquiros, let us not neglect his criticisms. Let us not be 
blinded by the undeniable excellence of the British army to the 
use of methods in recruiting it which are neither wise nor 
honourable. In our admiration for what has been done in China, 
we must not forget to reform Charles-street. 


REVIEWS. 


DANIEL MANIN® 


M PLANAT DE LA FAYE has executed with great 
e ability and good sense the task of arranging, translating, 
and annotating the documents collected by Daniel Manin to illus- 
trate his political career. There is searcely anything in the col- 
lection that can be pronounced superfluous, and yet the materials 
thus furnished are so numerous and so apposite as to supply a 
complete record of the history of Venice davies the Presidency 
of Manin. It is the best tribute that could possibly have been 
— to the great Venetian that his story should thus be made 
nown once for all for the admiration of posterity ; and the poli- 
tical information these volumes contain is only to be equalled in 
te on by the effect which this picture of what the Viadinns 
did and were may be expected to produce in Europe. As long as 
heroism—pure, modest, and persistent—animates by its example 
the breasts of all among mankind who are not utterly base, 
the life of Daniel Manin ought to be embalmed in the memory 
of every European oe as one of the highest and noblest that 
have ever appealed to the sympathy of mankind. 

Worn out by an illness subjecting him to paroxysms of 
agony that laid him utterly prostrate, tanteped, by the slow 
decay of an only daughter, he was always ready to answer the 
call of his country ; and the independence of Tealy was to his 
mind not only an overwhelming passion, but a mainspring of 
upright and honourable action. ‘There is no patriotism in all 
history that exceeds the patriotism of Manin. He was courageous 
to the last degree, but prudent, careful of others, carcless of the 
slight hold which he himself had on life, ready to yield his own 
wishes and opinions when concession was possible, firm when 
concession would have been weakness. He had a large view of 
remote causes, and a strong practical aptitude for devising and 
working the machinery of government. He was as truly the friend 
and comrade of the people whom he commanded as Garibaldi. But 
he was a statesman as well as a popular deader. In adversity 
and exile he was as great as in the first hour of his fleetin 
and unexpected succéss; and the people whom he governed 
for a year and a quarter of doubt, misery, disappointment, 
disease, and famine, were worthy of him. The defence of Venice 
is one of the most remarkable events in the annals of war. The 
marvel is not that the inhabitants retained their courage so long, 
or bore such extremities of hunger and distress, for other sieges 
have seen a ys prodigies of endurance, but that a city so lon 
in the hands of aliens, so little accustomed to combine, with 
nothing to cheer it, and everything to dispirit it, should have 
resisted so long without becoming demoralized by misfortune. 
If ever a people gave proof of the qualities that make nations 

at, the Venetians did in the year of their siege. Every one, 
igh and low, was full of self-sacrifice, devotion, and courage ; 
the people bore to be controlled by leaders of their own appoint- 
ment; and those leaders not only repelled Austria for months, 
but managed their negotiations with foreign Cabinets, as well as 


_ their home affairs, with the ability of practised statesmon. It is 


in this that the genius of the Italians seems to shine. They are 
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indisputably the most inclined to statesmanship among European 
nations. Their state pa are the best state papers written. 
They can be comprehensive without being pedantic, and ——_ 
without being wearisome. It is not of one part of Italy only 
this is true. The Italian ecclesiastics are certainly an exception; 
but this is principally because their peculiar position forbids 
them to recognise the existence of the plainest facts. Elsewhere 
Italy seems to grow men who can write state papers as easily as 
she grows oil and wine. : 
These volumes open with the arrest of Daniel Manin on the 
18th of January, 1848. He had joined Tomaseo in preparing & 
memorial to the Central Congregation of Venetia, asking it to 
petition the Emperor for the codes of certain violations of the 
constitution. This was strictly legal; but the Director of Police 
alleged that “he had reasons for supposing Manin and his com- 
ion had an intention to disturb public order,” and they were 
hrown into prison without any charge being preferred against 
them. The mayor and many of the most respectable citizens of 
Venice joined in a request for their liberation ; but their request 
was refused, and they would probably have been carried off to 
the fatal dungeons of Laybach, when on the 16th of March the 
news reached Venice that Vienna was in insurrection. 
Governor of Venice, uncertain whether the dynasty he served 
had not ceased to reign, was ready to accord everything he was 
asked to grant, except that he should withdraw his troops. He 
allowed a civic guard to be formed, and released Manin and 
Tomaseo from prison. Immediately the great influence which 
Manin possessed over the lower classes and over his own inti- 
mate friends was exercised to good purpose. He formed the 
daring project of seizing the arsenal. He was treated as a mad- 
man by more than one person to whom he communicated 
scheme; but he did not Binkes it. He collected about a hun- 
dred civic guards; and avoiding every manifestation that could 
give alarm, he went quietly to the arsenal and announced to the 
commander, Admiral Martini, that he was come to see that 
no preparations were being made to bombard the town. 
The admiral made no opposition, and Manin and his 
entered, seized on a stand of arms, informed Martini that he was 
their prisoner, and called together by the sound of a bell the 
numerous body of workmen. Fortunately, when the first tr 
arrived, who were hastily summoned to put down the 
attempt, the regiment was an Italian one, and refused to fire. 
This decided the fate of Venice; and as no reinforcements were 
to be expected from Vienna, the Governor resolved to withdraw ; 
and Venice, after an interval of half a century, was once more in 
the hands of the Venetians. It must always be remembered that it 
was to Manin this was owing. He was not only a t se 
leader, idolized by the lower people, and res by his col- 
leagues and associates, but he was the person to whose active 
enterprise Venice owed its li . The people loved him not 
only for himself, but for what he done. Numerous as were 
the deeds of audacity and valour done in the Italian war of 1848, 
the seizure of the arsenal of Venice by Manin was not eclipsed, 
if it was equalled. It is worth noticing this, because his 
Austrian detractors have always endeavoured to represent him as 
a talking demagogue, who gratified his own selfish ambition 
using to bad ends the ascendancy over the mob which he deri 
from his factiousness, his impudence, and his power of talk. 
The calumny seems absurd to any one who reads these volumes ; 
but it is fortunate that there is one deed to which the friends of 
Manin can appeal when they wish to show that he was not a 
mere talker. ' 
The first step that Venice took after the liberation was to 
unite herself with the other portions of Italy that were struggling 
against the common enemy. Manin was inclined to restore the 
Venetian Republic, as the only government that could appeal to the 
sympathies of the Venetians. But when it became evident 
that Piedmont required annexation as a condition of assistance, 
and that the remaining provinces of Northern Italy were inclined 
to place themselves under the government of Charles Albert, 
Manin was among the foremost to urge on his fellow- 
citizens the incorporation with Piedmont, which was sanctioned 
by a popular vote on the 4th of July. The misfortunes of 
Piedmont, however, began immediately afterwards, and the fatal 
fight of Custoza, on the 24th of Jeuy, obliged Charles Albert to 
engage to withdraw his troops from Venice. The Venetians were 
now left to themselves, and on the 11th of August the Republic 
was re-established, and the dictatorship was again entrusted 
to Manin. The defence of Venice terminated on the 24th 
of August, 1849, and thus Manin’s presidency, and the 
unaided resistance of the city under his guidance, lasted a 
few days more than a P ew He was assisted by many men 
of great ability, who cheerfully placed themselves under his 
orders—by Cavedalis i military, and Graziani in the 
naval administration, by Generals and Ulloa, and by 
the engineer Paleocapa. During the latter part of his 
presidency he was in some degree fettered by the creation of two 
permanent commissions, whose interference he bore with great 
generosity and forbearance. He also consulted the Assembly 
on every important step, and although he never concealed his 
opinion that so grave a crisis demanded great powers in the 
head of the State, he showed the loyalty and sincerity of his 
nature by the scrupulous deference he paid to nts claim on 
his attention that was invested with anything like a legal sanc- 
tion. The year of the siege may naturally be divided into two 
portions. Darin g the first, the Venetians hoped by resisting to 
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obtain favourable terms from Austria, and they trusted that the 
mediation of France and England would bring Austria to reason. 
There was also a probability that Piedmont would renew the strife, 
and a possibility that her success would be greater than the year 
before. The battle of Novara, on the 23rd March, 1849, coupled 
with the’ intelligence of the Russian intervention in Hungary, 
terminated all hopes of concession from Austria. Thenceforward 
it was a mere struggle to fall honourably, and from the 2nd of 
April, when the unanimous resolution was taken by the Assembly 
to resist at all hazards, until the 24th of August, when the 
resistance ended, the fight was fought as gallantly, as obstinately, 
and as cheerfully as the strength of mortals would permit. 

The negotiations with France and England were chiefly in the 
hands of Pisani, whose clearness of political insight and whose 
diplomatic skill and courage are abundantly shown in the selec- 
tion from his despatches contained in these volumes. In France 
opinions varied very greatly as to what should be done for Italy. 

en like Lamartine and Odillon Barrot, who did not care for 
the Republic that was nominally established in France, pare 
fast and loose with the Italians. They wanted to get France 
through the crisis without a war, and every object was secondary 
to this. Men like Cavaignac and Jules Bastide sincerely sym- 
pathized avith the Italians because they really cared for liberty, 
and longed to put down the great oppressors of freedom at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. They encouraged the Venetians to 
hope more than they performed ; and undoubtedly, if they had 
made good their promises, and had acted according to their own 
wishes, the French fleet would have been sent to relieve the 
blockade of Venice. But they were not able to do as they 
wished, and the shock of the insurrection of June shook France 
too profoundly to make any great enterprise generally welcome. 
But it was long uncertain whether the great and deep sympathy 
felt in France for the Italians, and especially for the Venetians, 
would not break out in some phase of popular excitement. 
which would force the Government into a war with Austria. 
The Government, therefore, was obliged for a long time to trim 
so as to escape the reproach of lukewarmness in case the 
French people demanded an Italian intervention’ When the 
lassitude and timidity of the nation had been sufficiently proved, 
the French Government began to treat the Italian question as 
an affair of the head, not of the heart, and to think how they 
could make the best thing out of Italy. They wanted to get a 

hold over Italy, so as to act as a check on Austria, and yet to 
avoid an open rupture with Austria. The independence of 
Italy was treated as a chimera, and the expedition to Rome was 
carried out. The effrontery with which the French Republic 
dyed its hands in the blood of a sister Republic set up under its 
own auspices at Rome, in order to gain a favourable position 
with regard to Austria, was the exact parallel of the audacity 
with which, years before, Napoleon had given Venice, a sister 
Republic that had trusted him as the general of the French 
Republic, into the hands of a despotic Power. There are things 
in the history of England that we must all regret; but we do 
not think that anything in our annals can be likened by our 
worst enemies to the treaty of Campo Formio and the siege of 


me. 

In England there was no fluctuation of policy, and although 
Pisani hoped more from France, he kept the tribute of unwavering 
respect and confidence for the policy of Lord Palmerston. 
Throughout, the English Minister proclaimed that England 
could not and would not goto war for Italy. The only assist- 
ance he ever vouchsafed the Venetian envoy was the infor- 
mation that Birmingham would supply as many arms as 
Venice would pay for. But he also never hesitated in reiterating 
his opinion that Austria would be wise to give up Lombardy and 
Venice absolutely and for ever. The greater the successes of 
Austria, the more strongly did he press his arguments aguinst 
the folly of wasting all her ana in keeping down provinces 
that hated her so bitterly. A political prophecy has seldom 
been fulfilled so literally as that in which he informed 
Austria that not only would she cripple her finances by retaining 
Lombardy and Venice, but that the resistance Italy had offered 
and the misery she must suffer during her subjection would be 
certain before long to awaken the intervention of a Power whom 
Austria would fail to beat in the field, and that then she would 
find her old European allies, and even her friends in Germany, 
alienated from her by the odium which her treatment of Ttaly 
had brought upon her. These despatches of Pisani also show how 
thoroughly right Lord Palmerston was in scouting the proposal 
of Austria to abandon Lombardy and hold Venetia in bondage. 
Venice had linked herself to the neighbouring Italians by ties 
which to have forgotten would have stamped them with an igno- 
miny that would have crushed the Italian nation. The basis of 
Italian independence could only be the existence of national self- 
respect. Besides, Italy would have been entirely peretent on 
Austria, as long as Austria was in possession of the field and held 
the Quadrilateral. There would, therefore, have been no real 
emancipation of Lombardy, and Italy would have been, perhaps 
ad on, fatally divided against itself if Venice had been sacri- 


Manin has often been blamed for itting the defence of 
Venice to go on after the battle of Novara. e are all wise 
after the event ; and as Venice had to capitulate in the end, it 
now seems that resistance must have been useless. Manin him- 


was unmistakeable; and some time after resistance had been 
finally determined on, at the beginning of April, 1849, Austria, 
through Baron Bruck, expressed a willingness to negotiate. The 
negotiations came to nothing, as the suppression of the Hun- 
garian insurrection and the passive attitude of France convinced 
Austria that the game was in her hands, and that she might 
deal with Venice as she pleased. But there was just a 
— that Venice might have made terms by resisting. 

t was not until the siege had made some progress that 
it became clear that the French would not do at Venice as 
they have lately done at Gaeta, and prevent a blockade at 
sea; and it was by famine, not by force, that the Venetians were 
ultimately compelled to surrender. Nothing can be clearer than 
that Manin did not.excite his fellow-citizens to resistance against 
their will and better judgment. He found that the men he had 
invited to revolt were determined to fight as long as bread lasted 
rather than give in, and he did not choose to desert them. He 
accepted their resolution heartily, and ruled them wisely and 
well during the terrible period of their sufferings. At last pro- 
visions failed, and then the Assembly agreed that he was the 
only man from whom the people would bear to hear the fatal 
news that they must surrender. He performed his task, and 
retired from his country into exile at Paris. The people that he 
left behind him so loved him that the door of the house he had 
dwelt in was broken up, and the fragments distributed in little 
pieces among the populace. All the hardships that exile can 
have for a brave man fell to his lot. He had to witness the 
death of his daughter ; he was tormented with his own dreadful 
disease ; he eat the bitter bread of precarious poverty. He had 
only one solace. It had been, as he said in earlier days, the 
wish of his heart to live so that it might be said on his tomb, 
“Here lies an honest man.” No earthly wish was ever more 
fully gratified. 


FALKENER ON ANCIENT ART.* 


— publications have an occasional appropriateness as 
well as aconstant value. Mr. Falkener has been long known 
in that limited circle in which ancient and classical art has been 
studied, as one of the most scientific writers of the day, and we 
are glad to see a re-issue—for in that sense alone does it seem to 
be a new edition—of the quarterly periodical which, under the 
title of the Museum of Classical Antiquities, displayed his accom- 
plishments as an editor. The seven fasciculi of the Museum 
now appear as a very handsome volume of miscellaneous essays, 
by Mr. Falkener, Mr. Newton, Professor Donaldson, Messrs. 
Scharf, Birch, and others. Although, as a review, we believe the 
Museum was not a success in point of circulation and popularity, 
yet it was a gallant attempt to establish a home for classical 
researches and a journal of antiquarian discoveries ; and, more- 
over, some of the essays which it contains won, by their own 
merits, a more permanent place in literature than they could 
secure in the fugitive pages of a periodical. In his Dedalus 
just published, Mr. Falkener produces not only a splendid 
volume, but one which may do much service to art-criticism 
generally. And it is on this account that we deem the publica- 
tion a timely one. The strife between the Classicists and 
Gothicists ought never to have proceeded to its present or 
recent lengths; and nothing but pedantry or ignorance—or, what 
is worse than either, the poor ambition of paradox — could 
have embittered the controversy till it descended to the 
level of a personal dispute. It is nearly ten years ago since 
Mr. Falkener declared that it would not be “just even to 
Gothic architecture, did we not strive to induce the architect and 
the student to search into the history of Classic architecture, and 
to endeavour to discover those principles of taste which guided 
the ancient artists.” Besides this strife of schools, there was 
never any time at which more was talked and less known about art 
than at present. There is neither a city clerk nor a school girl 
who is not ~— ready with an opinion about every picture, 
sculpture, or building which presents itself; and it is high time 
omy should be told that there is not one in a thousand who 

as any right whatever to express an opinion on the merits or 
demerits of a work of art, Pom 4 that taste has laws more impera- 
tive and unassailable than the common criticism, “It’s a beautiful 
picture; because I like it.”” Now, principles of taste are above time 
and technical powers and styles. Principles of taste are superior 
and common to the arts of Greece, or Egypt, or India, or Rome, 
or Persia, or Medieval France, or modern London. Principles 
of taste lead us to judge of a theatre, a temple, a church, a statue, 
a carpet, a necklace, or a wine-glass alike ; and in attempting to 
discover these principles there is no extant art on any subject- 
matter which has not its value. If, therefore, a Gothicist superbly 
disdains that Greek art without which Strasburg, and Amiens, 
and Lincoln cathedrals could never have existed, he shows as 
much of blind ignorance as the Classicist displays of narrow- 
minded pedantry when he refuses to recognise, in the cyclus of 
Christian art, the same struggle to invest the abstract ideas of the 
beautiful and true with bodily form which possessed Phidias and 
Aleamenes themselves. Mr. Falkener, in a note addressed to Mr. 
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self was never sanguine, and he avowedly only exposed the city 
to the horrors of a siege because the general wish for resistance 


The Museum of Classical Antiquities, &c. Edited by Edward Falkener. 
New Edition, One Volume. 1860. 
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Ruskin, in which he gives reins to his indignation, and treats the 
great master of Billingsgate with sarcasm and contempt equal to 
his own, sums up the contest with a notable observation, which 
js the kernel of the whole matter :—‘“‘ He who does not admire 
an old Gothic edifice has no eye for grace, no feeling for beauty, 
no love for the picturesque; he who reviles Greek art has no 
refinement of feeling, no soul or sentiment, no capacity for the 
sublime.” 

Dedalus, however, is not so much an essay on art in general as 
on sculpture—and more especially Greek sculpture—in particular. 
And here, if anywhere, the Gothicist may do well to recur to 
ancient art. The best critics in art have been the most ready to 
recognise excellence as independent of time and technical ae | 
ments. Flaxman saw in the Parthenon and in a medieval bas- 
relief the same high art, and Mr. Cockerell has taught us that the 
same mind can appreciate Athens and Wells. But since sculpture 
is at its lowest degradation among the plastic arts, Mr. Falkener’s 
Dedalus may ixelp us to solve the question whether a revival is 

ible. Probably the real reason why classical art, espe- 
cially classical vee Praand has fallen so low, is that, like most 
modern Gothic, it has been a mere chance revival—a revival, 
that is, by slavish copying. What made Greek art so sublime 
was the truth of the ideas which it embodies ; andif we are ever 
to have a sculpture, it must be a sculpture of earnestness and 
conviction. Men did believe in the Olympian Zeus, in Pallas 
Athene, in Aphrodite—hence Greek sculpture was what it was. 
They did not believe in a Roman Jupiter, or Minerva, or Venus 
—hence the inferiority of the arts of so-called classical Italy to 
those of Greece. People do not believe in the modern Nymphs 
and Graces, in allegorical Fortunas and Genii, nor do they 
worship Sir Robert Peel, or reverence King William IV.; and 
hence it is that Canova’s “Dancing Faun,” and the figures in 
Cheapside and on the approach to London Bridge are what they 
are. Mr. Falkener's early chapter—for we consider his introduc- 
tory essay on the (supposed) vault of the Parthenon quite out of 
place in this volume—on the “Causes of Success in Ancient Art,” 
sums up sufficiently the contrast between Greek triumph and 
modern failure. Not climate alone, for the modern Greeks have 
this gift of nature—not a form of Government, for Athens at its 
noblest period of art was a mockery of a State system—not the 
hysical beauty of the race, for then Circassia ought to have 
Lonied the annals of art—not empire, for then would ancient 
Rome and modern England have excelled—not poetry alone, 
for poetry is itself only a form of art, and is an effect, just as 
plastic art is to be accounted for by some dominant cause—not 
patronage, for Rome was liberal enough—not either of these 
causes singly will account for the artistic triumphs of the age of 
Pericles ; but, as Mr. Falkener remarks :— 

Many other circumstances must have contributed to the result—circum- 
stances which it is improbable or impossible can ever combine again. One 
of the most important of these causes was the nature of Greek religion. To 
this we may add their social institutions, their isolated position, their public 
games, the spirit of their philosophy, the excellence of their poetry, music, 
and oratory, their simplicity of living, their homeliness and urbanity of 
manners, their piety to the gods, their patriotism and love of liberty, their 
heroic fire; and, to mention no other causes, their insatiable love of praise 
and the enthusiasm generated by all their principles. 

The real question, then, seems to be as to the influence of 
these virtues on modern society, because, in proportion to their 
power, will be the triumphs of art. It is not to be denied that 
these very same causes, under different conditions of thought, 
and with other objects, produced the same results in medieval 
times. Mr. Falkener’s essay, after all, only reads like one of 
Mr. Digby's. In either case it is the Ages of Faith which pro- 
duced the triumphs of art. Deedalus and Godefridus are but homo- 
nyms of the same truth. And as it is unquestionable that the 
great solid virtues of man are not extinct in modern Europe— 
as, substantially, there were never more earnest efforts made by 
the mind and intelligence of men to cultivate noble aspirations, 
and to walk diligently in the way of light and truth, than among 
ourselves—we ought not to despair of the future of Art. The 
only thing is, to recognise at once the eternity and unchangeable- 
ness of principles of taste and laws of beauty, and, at the same 
time, the variety of conditions—which are those of society and 
= and not of immutable truth—under which it must now 
work. 

As we can only deal in a general way with the subject, we 
may 28 well give our readers an abstract of the contents of this 
noble volume. In the first place, its illustrations are many of 
them photographie, though we have our doubts whether they 
are actually in all cases from the originals. And here alone 
is a great excellence in Mr. Falkener’s work as compared with 
the publications of the Dilettanti Society. The Venus, the 
Apel (we wish that Mr. Falkener would use the Greek rather 
than these trivial and inapplicable Roman names), the Laocoon, 
and the Borghese copy of the Minerva of Phidias, in photographs 
from the originals or good casts, teach a good deal more than 
the hard linear engravings of fifty years ago. But Mr. Fal- 
kener’s frontispiece and ener essay, though, as we have 
said, out of place, demand a word or two. The frontispiece is 
a photograph from a drawing well known in art-circles, 
which contains Mr. Falkener’s notion of the interior, and par- 
ticularly of the roofing, of the Parthenon. The roof of the 
Greek Temple has long been an artistic cruz. Mr. Falkener 
adopts and expands the theory of Quatremére de Quincy, 
which is that the Parthenon had actually a roof vaulted in wood— 
a semicircular wooden ceiling. There can be no question what- 


ever that the ordinary flat panelled and trabeated roof which 
we find it convenient to “ get out” in plaster was constructionally 
impossible in marble. The elements of Mr. Falkener’s restora- 
tion are these—1. That the arch was known, and abundantl 
known, and not seldom used, in Greek art; 2. That the semi- 
circular arch under a triangular roof occurs as the symbol or 
type of a temple on many coins ; 3. That, amidst all the obscu- 
rity of the classical texts, none is inconsistent with the arch 
theory ; and, 4. Mr. Falkener produces the assent of such a 
practical artist as Cockerell and of such critics as Colonel Leake 
and M. Bonomi, while Hittorff and Gerard seem to interpose only 
a somewhat hesitating dissent. Mr. Donaldson, however, is decided 
in rejecting what he considers a heresy against the orthodox creed 
of atrabeated and horizontal ceiling. It must be remembered that 
Mr. Fergusson propounded another theory—that of a clerestory, 
in which the Parthenon actually anticipated in its three trian- 
gular roofs the nave and aisles of a Christian church. We 
make no doubt whatever that one of these theories—either Q. de 
or Fergusson’s—is the true one; if for no other reason 
than the substantial identification of this roofing with that of the 
medievalists, for we have long been convinced that there is 
scarcely a fact of Gothic art which is not to be traced back to 
some classical precedent. On the whole, we rather lean to Mr. 
Fergusson’s solution, because it most fits in with the medieval 
fact. And it is further to be remembered that the successive, 
but interrupted, sloping lines of the three separate roofs do actuall 
exhibit the triangular lines of the pediment, which Mr. Falkener's 
device of the centred semicircular arch does not. In other words, 
in Mr. Falkener’s restoration the lines of the pediment are a sham, 
and do not indicate the actual construction. In Mr. Fergusson’s 
scheme the triangles of the pediment andof the roof coincide. Any- 
how, Professor Donaldson, who, in his Architectura Numismatica, 
was compelled to go over this ground, and who dissents from Mr. 
Falkener's view, is bound to measure his columns and the roof- 
span, and to say distinctly whether marble slabs would cover it, 
or whether he will submit to an arched wooden ceiling. We 
must, however, bear in mind that it is unquestionable that, both 
in Sicily and in Greece, there were different kinds of roof for 
temples of different dimensions and columniation. 

In five consecutive chapters Mr. Falkener discusses the Laws 
of Art—Causes of Success in Greek Art—the Beautiful—the 
Ideal—and Individuality. Wedo not remember to have seen these 
subjects better treated. The next two sections are on Colossal 
Sculpture, and the Chryselephantine Sculpture, and what Mr, 
Falkener calls Iconic Polychromy, while a concluding section is 
devoted to the difficult subjects of Perspective and Optical Il- 
lusion. Undoubtedly Mr. I alkener makes a very defence 
of Colossal and Chryselephantine Sculpture; and it is unde- 
niable that success in these things was not incompatible with 
success in what we capnot but consider truer and more exalted 
developments of art. We have—and we know their unap- 

roached and perhaps unapproachable excellence—the work of 

hidias in the friezes and pediment of the Parthenon; and it 
is impossible to suppose that the great Chryselephantine Colossi, 
such as those of the Olympian Zeus and the Pallas of the Par- 
thenon, also the works of Phidias, were not the greatest works of 
antiquity. Lhe ancients wo could appreciate the pediments 
and the metopes reserve their highest aaa for the gold and 
ivory divinities. But it is hard to believe it. A huge statue, 
forty feet high, actually touching the roof of its containing cell, 
out of all scale and proportion with the edifice in which it was 

laced, looks like a mere barbarism. And again, the mixture of 
ivory and gold seems to us, who have never seen a Chryselephan- 
tine work of larger proportions than Pradier’s voluptuous 
statuettes, to give opportunity only toa tour de force. It looks 
from descriptions only like clever joiners’ and cabinet work. Ivory 
will not stand the chisel, and though, as Miiller tells us, it was 
possible to get ivory plaques of eighteen inches wide, yet to 
saw and plane, and file and glue all these thin plates 
upon a dummy framework of iron rods and scaffold poles 
forty feet high, and then to be told that the result should be the 
crowning masterpiece of the skill of Phidias himself, does look 
very like an impossibility. For ourselves we own to some 
incredulity as to these colossal specimens of patchwork, 
very much of the effect of which, it must not be forgotten, 
depended upon the embroidered and costly vestments, about 
which we know nothing whatever. We recommend very 
earnestly Mr. Falkener’s chapter on Polychrome, especially 
to those who are, and so reasonably, disgusted with the crude 
and ignorant attempts to reproduce the polychrome of the 
ancients in those scandalous caricatures Fe colour which are 
to be seen at Sydenham. We want but such an exhibition as 
that, and the parallel productions of impotent experimentalism in 
colour which are to be seen in the new Oxford Museum, to drive 
all persons of taste into a reactionary patronage of whitewash 
and yellow dab. If polychrome is to be defended, as most unde- 
niably it is, by a consensus of antiquity, it must be studied as Mr. 
Falkener has studied it. 

But the author of Dedalus is no theorist. His book consists 
of two parts, and in the second—devoted to “Modern Art”’—he 
traces the causes and consequences of recent failure in sculpture. 
Here Mr. Falkener’s criticism is enlivened by some very piquant 
and striking wood-cuts, the spirit and rendering of which recall 
Pugin’s Contrasts. Not that Mr. Falkener is an indiscriminate 
laudator temporis acti. He discriminates beauties where the 
cant of taste can only signalize faults. For example, while he 
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tells us why Mr. Tite’s Royal Exchange pedimental sculpture 
is wrong, he tells us what singular beauties there are to be found 
in St. Paul’s; and while Mr. Falkener gives us a sketch of the 
Hyde Park Duke of Wellington which beats anything in a comie 
periodical, he tells us not only that Marochetti’s “ Victory” is 
wrong, but why it is wet owever, as we hope to have another 
occasion to allude to Mr. Falkener’s principles of art-criticism as 
applied to recent monuments, when we can, without a breach of 
etiquette, say something on the Guards’ Memorial in Waterloo- 
place, we must summarily conclude this notice with an expres- 
sion of praise, almost unalloyed, which is due to Mr. Falkener 
for this sumptuous work. occasional inaccuracy in some of 
the classical names struck us. Minerva Promochus is of course 
a misprint; but the vulgarism, “Gregory of Nazianzen,” is a 
more considerable fault. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDER CARLYLE.* 


| ferent recognising the extraordinary merit and interest 
which Dr. Carlyle’s countrymen seem to see in his Auto- 
biography, there is a good deal of curious and amusing matter 
in it. The career of Alexander Carlyle was not a very eventful 
one, and whatever interest attaches to him personally is chiefly 
of alocal kind. There is hardly any subject about which it is 
harder to make an Englishman care than the internal affairs of 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church ; and whatever personal fame 
attaches to Dr. Carlyle was won wholly by his position as a distin- 
guished and influential minister of that Church. But Dr. Carlyle’s 
Autobiography is very different from what we should expect the 
autobiography of an ordinary Presbyterian minister would be. 
He was brought into close and constant contact with all the 
most eminent Scotchmen of a time when Scotland, at all events 
as a local division, possessed a far larger share of the intellect of 
the United Kingdom than it does now. In his early days Edin- 
burgh was still really a capital, and Scotland, politically united, 
was still practically a separate kingdom. Scotland itself contained 
a greater proportion of distinguished men, and distinguished 
Scotchmen who had settled in England were not merged, as they 
are now, in the common mass of Englishmen. A Scotchman now 
holds a singularly lucky position. Englishmen do not think the 
worse of him because of his birth, and Scotchmen think the 
better cf him. An English scholar possesses a valuable work, 
bearing in its title-page the name of “ William Mure of Cald- 
well.” William Mure of Caldwell, as such, raises in his breast no 
special feeling either of attraction or repulsion, any more than 
John Smith of Hackney. But a Scotchman feels a proud sen- 
sation of triumph that a great work should be written, not by 
John Smith of Hackney, but by William Mure of Caldwell. In 
Dr. Carlyle’s time Scotland and Scotchmen were far more distinct 
from England, and the result naturally was the existence of a 
much larger amount of distinctively Scotch eminence. Of all 
the notable Scotchmen of his time, Dr. Carlyle has something to 
tell us. Nor is his experience at all confined to Scotland. The 
minister of Inveresk was i often in Edinburgh, and he was not 
unfrequently in London. He there saw something not only of 
his countrymen who had migrated, but also of a good many emi- 
nent Englishmen. Besides Robertson, Hume, Adam Smith, 
Hugh Blair, John Home, Adam Ferguson, and many Scotchmen 
of less note, we come across Mrs. Montague, Dr. Dodd, Shenstone, 
David Garrick, Lord Clive, and even the elder William Pitt. The 
whole is written in a style dry, sometimes almost meagre, but 
terse, shrewd, sarcastic, and in a certain sense lively. It is a little 
wearisome to read straight through, but a great deal that is well 
worth reading may be picked up here and there. Dr. Carlyle 
was a shrewd observer of men and things, but he was not a Bos- 
well in recording them. It was well for himself that he was not 
—we may perhaps be sometimes allowed to wish that he had 
bee: 


n. 
Dr. Carlyle was born in 1722, and lived till 1805. He remem- 
bered the te th riots and the Rebellion of 1745; indeed, he 
was present in the church when Robertson made his escape, and 
he actually saw the battle of Prestonpans, his father being minis- 
ter of Prestonpans parish. With these remembrances duly re- 
corded in his Autobiography, it is pleasant to read that he lived 
to know and to admire the author of Waverley and the Heart of 
Midlothian, though of course not as yet in the character either of 
poetor novelist. But he lived to be interested in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel and in Southey’s early poems, and to write admiring 
criticisms on Wordsworth. Sir Walter Scott, on the other hand, 
has left us a brief sketch of Dr. Carlyle, which is naturally seized 
upon with delight by his editor and publisher :— 

Sir Walter Scott has left a colloquial sketch of him, which, though of the 
briefest, is broad and colossal as a scrap from the pencil of Michael Angelo. He 
is discoursing of the countenances of poets ; some that represented the divinity 
of genius, and others that signally failed in that respect. ‘Well,’ said he, 
$ the grandest demi, I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Mussel- 
burgh, commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat more than once for 
the king of and men to Gavin Hamilton; and a shrewd clever old carle 
was he, no doubt, but no more a poet than his precentor,” 

The Dobe prefixed to the present volume was painted by 
David Martin, in 1770, when Carlyle was only forty-eight. He 
looks unusually old for that time of life, but whether demigod 
or no, he seems, when drawn not as the father of gods and men, 
but as a respectable clergyman in the act of writing, quite the 

* Autobi hh the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Minister of In- 

veresk. tad London Blackwood and Sons. 1860. ¥ 


« shrewd, clever old carle” of which Sir Walter speaks, and one 


uite capable of putting down a sharp thing or two with the pen 
holds. in his Sand, if one he was, as we 
seen, a friend of poets in more than one generation. Indeed, he 
suffered a small sort of martyrdom in the cause of the tragic 
muse, having been made the subject of an ecclesiastical suit 
for the high crime of being present at the representation 
of the profane tragedy of Douglas, with the surely mythical 
aggravation that he pushed several gentlemen out of their seats, 
It will be inferred from this conformity to the world that Dr. 
Carlyle was not a very rigid Presbyterian—in the language of his 
own time, not a Highflyer. Indeed, he sinned so far against 
the teaching of the Solemn League and Covenant as to hold 
familiar intercourse with English bishops, and even to obtain 
ordination and preferment for ecclesiastical aspirants who did not 
seem quite cut out for the Ministry after its Northern type. 
Indeed, throughout the Autobiography, he tells us very little 
about himself in his strictly clerical character. We hear, indeed, 
a great deal about Scotch ecclesiastical polities, about the debates 
inthe General Assembly, and Dr. Carlyle’s efforts to get his 
brethren exempted from the window-tax. But the biography of 
the minister of Inveresk is in nosense a religious biography. Itis 
eminently secular and unspiritual, and contains not a word of 
cant, sectarian feeling, or religious pretence from one end to the 
other. He writes simply and clearly, with just that little na- 
tional tinge which is pleasing rather than otherwise. We are 
very glad that the editor, Mr. Burton, has been able to give us 
Carlyle’s Autobiography as he wrote it, and not a version in which 
“the author’s manuscript was largely tampered with, many pas- 
sages scored out, and a great deal, no doubt [Mr. Burton 
charitably adds}, with the best intention, to substitute properly 
turned periods and balanced sentences for such less scientili¢ 
composition as Carlyle was capable of achieving.” Mr. Burton 
‘came to the conclusion,” which we are sure all rational people 
will approve, “‘ that the public would prefer Carlyle’s own style, 
under all its weight of Rcotticioms and obsolete idioms, to the 
best modern improvements that might be made on it.” Truly, 
if any man’s writings are worth publishing at all, they are worth 
publishing as he himself wrote them, and not ina translation into 
the “high polite style.” Dr. Carlyle himself seems to have 
fallen in some degree into the error from which Mr. Burton so 
happily preserved himself. The present Autobiography, which 
reaches only to the year 1770, was put together in his old age 
from very brief and dry journals kept at the time. Mr. Burton 
tells us :— 

Farther; there is a separate manuscript of his Autobiography, down to the 
year 1735, cited in the notes as “ Recollections.” These were written at 
different times, and partly, it would seem, before he began the present 
work, They were prepared for the amusement of his friend Lady 
Frances Douglas; and, expanding into rhetorical decorations and jocular 
lusi probably intended to enhance their interest in the special eyes 
for which they were destined—they are far inferior, except in a few passages, 
to the corresponding portion of the Autobiography. It is evident, how- 
ever, that they are substantially the same material inflated for the occasion. 
We are certainly glad to have our story in its terse and vigorous, 
if somewhat dry shape, rather than “expanded” or “ inflated” 
into either the “rhetorical” or the “jocular” style. Dr. 
Carlyle’s countrymen have many merits, but “ Wut” is hardly 
to be counted among them. 

Among the remarkable persons to whom Carlyle introduces us 
in the early part of his life, were the notorious Lord Lovat and 
the nearly equally notorious Lord Grange. The latter—a Scotch 
Judge, be it remembered, and not a Peer, though brother to 
the Earl of Mar—lived in Carlyle’s father’s parish. He 
was remarkable for the union of extraordinary pretensions 
to sanctity with extraordinary profligacy of morals. Carlyle, 
however, quite acquits him of hypocrisy, comparing him 
to Cromwell in a way which would rather shock a later 
and more famous Carlyle. Nor, indeed, is the comparison 
just, for whatever we may think of Cromwell's public career, we 
know of no authenticated charge against his private life, at least 
after the time when he became prophet, impostor, enthusiast, 
fanatic, or whatever we choose to cali him. Grange and some 
companions were said to have ‘‘ passed their time (or much of it) 
in alternate scenes of the exercises of religion and debauchery, 
spending the day in meetings for fete and pious conversation, 
and their nights in lewdness and revelling.” On this Carlyle 
remarks :— 

Some men are of opinion that they could not be equally sincere in both. 
Tam apt to think that they were, for human nature is capable of wonderful 
freaks. There is no doubt of their profligacy ; and I have frequently seen 
them drowned in tears, during the whole of a sacramental Sunday, when, so 
far as my observation could reach, they could have no rational object in acting 
apart. The Marquess of Lothian of that day, whom I have seen attendin 
the sacrament at Prestonpans with Lord Grange, and whom no man suspect 
of plots or hypocrisy, was much addicted to debauchery. The natural 
casuistry of the passions grants dispensations with more facility than the 
Church of Rome. 

Lord Grange’s great exploit, however, was carrying off his wife and 
banishing her, in the style of the early Ceesars and of Lord Cathcart, 
to the island of St. Kilda. To be sure, if he was unfaithful, she 
was violent, and was said to sleep with razors uncer her pillow. 
But that she should be carried off in Edinburgh, in the year 1732, 
by her husband’s sole will, and that no legal steps should be taken 
by her own family or by any public officer—still more, that her 
own sons are said to have approved, and one to have actually 
helped to carry her off-—would almost pass belief if it rested on 


less certain testimony. In 1734 or 1735, Grange resigned his 
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judgeship, got elected—* y intrigue and hypocrisy,” Carlyle says 
—member of Parliament for the Stirling burghs, and went up 
to Westminster with the settled determination of upsetting Sir 
Robert Walpvule. That such would be the result of the appear- 
ance of the member for Stirling seems to have been the belief of 
many besides himself :— 

But his first appearance in the House of Commons undeceived his mn 
friends, and pete 5 him for ever. He chose to make his maiden speech on 
the Witches Bill, as it was called; and being learned in dewmonologia, with 
books on which subject his ages | was filled, he made a long canting speech 
that set the House in a titter of laughter, and convinced Sir Robert that he 
had no need of any extraordinary armour against this champion of the house 
of Mar. The truth was, that the man had neither learning nor ability. He 
was no lawyer, and he was a bad speaker. 


Another neighbour of Carlyle, in his youth, was the celebrated 
Colonel Gustin. whom he describes as “a noted enthusiast, a 
very weak, honest, and brave man.” Carlyle’s account of him 
is important, as giving the rationalistic, and probably the true, 
version of what has been commonly looked on as one of the best- 
attested of modern miracles. The story is well known how 
Gardiner, while waiting for the hour of an adulterous assigna- 
tion, was converted by the appearance of what his nig eed 
Doddridge calls “a visible representation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ on the Cross, surrounded on all sides by a glory,” and 
accompanied by “a voice, or something equivalent to a voice,” 
conveying to his mind words of rebuke. On this very curious 
subject we may let Carlyle speak for himself. It is a good 
instance of the ‘‘ mythopeic process” in recent times :— 

The first Gardiner, who was afterwards killed in the battle of Preston, was 
a noted enthusiast, a very weak, honest, and brave man, who had once been a 
great rake, and was converted, as he told my father, by his —, a book 
called Gurnall’s Christian Armour, which his mother had put in his trunk 
many years before. He had never looked at it till one day at Paris, where he 
was attending the Earl of Stair, who was ambassador to that Court from the 
year «715 to the Regent’s death, when, having an intrigue with a surgeon’s 
wife, and the hour of appointment not being come, he thought he would pass 
the time in turning over the leaves of the book, to see what the divine could 
say about armour, which he thought he understood as well as he. He was so 
much taken with this book that he allowed his hour of appointment to pass, 
never saw his mistress more, and from that day left off alt his rakish habits, 
which consisted in swearing and whoring (for he never was a drinker), and 
dh contempt of sacred things, and became a serious, good Christian ever 


Dr. Doddridge has marred this story, either through mistake or through a 
desire to make Gardiner’s conversion more supernatural, for he says that his 
appointment was at midnight, and introduces some sort of meteor or blaze of 
light that alarmed the new convert. But this was not the case; for I have 
heard Gardiner tell the story at least three or four times, to different sets of 
people—for he was not shy or backward to speak on the subject, as many 
would have been. But it was at mid-day, for the appointment was at one 
o'clock; and he told us the reason of it, which was, that the surgeon, or 
apothecary, had shown some apeapioms of jealousy, and they chose a time of 
day when he was necessarily employed abroad in his business. 

T have also conversed with my father upon it, after Doddridge’s book was 
published, who always persisted in saying that the appointment was at one 
o’clock, for the reason mentioned, and that Gardiner having changed his 
lodging, he found a book when rummaging an old trunk to the bottom, which 
my father said was Gurnall’s Christian Armour, but to which Doddridge 

ives the name of The Christian Soldier; or, Heaven Taken by Storm, by 

homds Watson, Doddridge, in a note, says that his edition of the story was 
confirmed in a letter from a Rev. Mr. Spears, in which there was not the least 
difference from the account he had taken down in writing the very night in 
which the Colonel had told him the story. This Mr. Spears had been Lord 
Grange’s chaplain, and I knew him to have no great regard to truth, when 
deviating from it suited his purpose ; at any rate, he was not a man to con- 
tradict Doddridge, who had most likely told him his story. It is remarkable 
that, though the Doctor had written down everything exactly, and could take 
his oath, yet he had omitted to mark the day of the week on which the con- 
version happened, but, if not mistaken, thi it was the Sabbath. This ag- 
gravates the sin of the appointment, and hallows the conversion. 

The Colonel, who was truly an honest well-meaning man and a pious 
Christian, was very ostentatious; though, to tell the truth, he boasted oftener 
of his conversion than of the dangerous battles he had been in, As he told 
the story, however, there was nothing supernatural in it; for many a rake of 
about thirty years of age has been reclaimed by some circumstance that set 
him a-thinking, as the accidental reading of this book had done to Gardiner. 


The following is an important admission as to a very disputed 
point in Scotch ecclesiastical history :— 

The clergy of Scotland, from the Revolution downwards, had in general 
been little thought of, and seldom admitted into liberal society, one cause of 
which was, that in those days a clergyman was thought profane who affected 
the manners of gentlemen, or was much seen in their company. The sudden 
call for young men to fili up vacancies at the Revolution obliged the Church 
to take their entrants from thedower ranks, who had but a mean education. 
It must be observed, too, that when Presbytery was re-established in Scot- 
land at the Revolution, after the reign of Episcopacy for twenty-nine years, 
more than two-thirds of the people of the country, and most part of the 
gentry, were Episcopals; the restoration of Presbytery by King William 
being chiefly owing to the Duke of Argyle, Marchmont, Stair, and other 
leading nobles who had suffered under Charles and James, and who had pro- 
moted the Revolution with all their interest and power. 


Carlyle, as we have seen, was a very liberal Presbyterian, but 
his impression of the English clergy was not favourable. 
Probably, however, they would have protested against the whole 
order being judged by those specimens who “abounded” at 
Harrogate, along with half-pay officers. Of those who did so 
abound in 1763, he tells us :— 

Of the clergy I had never seen so many together before, and between this 
and the following year I was able to form a true judgment of them. They 
are, in general—I mean the lower order—divided into bucks and prigs; of 
which the first, though inconceivably ignorant, and sometimes indecent in 
their morals, yet I hold them to be most tolerable, because they were un- 
assuming, and had no other affectation but that of behaving themselves like 
gentlemen. ‘The other division of them, the prigs, are truly not to he 
endured, for they are but half-learned, are ignorant of the world, narrow- 
minded, pedantic, and ov: And now and then you meet with a rara 


avis who is accomplished and 


a man of the world without licen- 
tiousness, of learning without i 


, and pious without sanctimony ; but 
this is a rara avis. 


We must make one more both because it introduces a 
celebrated character, whom Johnson, at least, has made immortal, 
and because it bears on a subject which just now attracts a vast 
deal of public attention. e do not profess to be perfect 
masters of the “social evil,” and the schemes for its reform, 
but we believe that those best skilled in such matters go on the 
exactly opposite principle to Dr. Dodd. Carlyle was in London 
in 1769, on one of his journeys to do something towards better- 
ing the pecuniary condition of the Scottish clergy :— 

Before I began m tions relative to the window-tax, I witnessed some- 
thing memorable. lt ing much the fashion to go on a Sunday evening to 
a chapel of the egies —e we went there on the second Sunday we 
were in London, and had difliculty to get tolerable seats for my sister and 
wife, the crowd of genteel people was so great. The preacher was Dr. Dodd, 
aman afterwards too well known. The unfortunate young women were in 
a latticed gallery, where you could only see those who chose to be seen. The 
preacher’s text was, “If a man look on a woman to lust after her,” &e. The 
text itself was shocking, and the sermon was composed with the least possible 
delicacy, and was a shocking insult on a sincere penitent, and’ fuel for the 
warm passions of the h ites. The fellow was handsome, and delivered 
his discourse remarkably well for a reader. When he had finished, there were 
— whispers of applause, which I could not help contradicting aloud, 
and condemning the whole institution, as well as the exhibition of the 
preacher, as contra bonos mores, and a disgrace to a Christian city. 

We have been somewhat profuse of extracts, because this is a 
book which cannot be well judged of in any other way. Through- 
out the volume, among a good deal which be lost its interest for 
an English reader in 1860, things of this sort crop out quite 
abundantly enough to make us glad that we have made the 
acquaintance of “ Jupiter Carlyle,” and thankful to Mr. Burton 
for introducing us to him. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GARIBALDI.* 


S the authoress of this little book is evidently strong- 
minded and loves frankness, we shall offer our opinion of 

its merits with entire unreserve, and, if not complimentary, shall 
be at any rate completely sincere. An independent female who 
has ridden across Italy all alone would be insulted by the in- 
dulgent consideration which the chivalry of criticism is generally 
disposed to show to those fair combatants whose ardour tempts 
them to essay the perils of the literary arena. Candour obliges 
us to tell her that her present effort is very fur indeed from 
being a successful one, and that she must devote much attention 
towards strengthening her mind, enlarging her acquirements, and 
improving her taste, before she can hope to produce anything 
that charity itself could pronounce to Me even approximately 
respectable. In the first place, the very title of the book is a 
sort of fraud upon the reader, which we are surprised that any 
decent publisher can allow himself to sanction. The authoress, 
no doubt, has recollections of General Garibaldi, for she spent 
almost a whole day at Caprera, and Garibaldi returned the com- 
pliment by going to dine with her on the neighbouring island 
of Maddalena; but here the acquaintance seems to have ceased : 
and so brief a familiarity was not likely, one would imagine, to 
afford lasting food for memory, or sufficient excuse for a whole 
book of travels. Some visits to great men, and some dinners in 
their company, have been so important and characteristic, 
as to be worth a detailed narration; but this was very far from 
being the case in the present instance. Mr. Edwin James himself 
did not retire in more complete discomfiture from his celebrated 
interview with the Dictator than did the authoress of the Re- 
collections ; and he had about as much to tell that could by any © 
possibility prove interesting to the most easily satisfied curiosity. 
An appropriate description of the stern scenery of Caprera serves 
to introduce us to the great man’s presence. “No picturesque 
gives life to her waters, no pleasant little spot appears 
along her shores, no ruined forts crown her heights—but one 
mountain chain upon another raises its rugged masses in amphi- 
theatric form before the wondering eye of the stranger. All 
that surrounds him here is severe and vast, as if Nature had pur- 
posely designed it for the residence of the Cincinnatus of our 

a 


Diacenntes appears to have been ceremoniously polite, but 
disappointingly uncommunicative. On one occasion, indeed, 
he absolutely declined to gratify the inquisitiveness of his 
enterprising visitor, and by leaving the room put a welcome 
end to a conversation which was no doubt becoming incon- 
veniently familiar. His absence allowed his persecutress 
to prosecute her researches at ease. Several flags were lying 
about the room, the trophies of his earlier campaigns; the 
standard of Monte Video recalled his daring struggles 
against Gomez in 1846; and presently the swift flight of a 
female imagination hurried away the enthusiastic adventuress to 
the ungestioned veracity and “transcendent justice” of 
M. Alexandre Dumas’s romance. The General’s library 
was next critically examined. The books on a man’s 
table are to the authoress’s mind, she tells us, the best 
index of his character—‘“ they do not come unbidden, but only 
surround those who seek and love them.” Garibaldi’s collection 
was all that could be wished. “It was composed chiefly of works as 
solid as their possessor, whom they have followed to the wild shores 


* Recollections of General Garibaldi; or, Travels from Rome to 
Lucerne. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1861. 
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of Caprera to charm the short intervals of leisure.” There were 

treatises onwar and navigation, poets and philosophers and priests, 

Shakspeare and Byron and Young, the Cosmos of the great Ger- 

man thinker, the Ethics of Plutarch, the discourses of Bossuet, 

and the delightful Fables of La Fontaine, which conceal 30 

much of the profound under the disguise of naiveté. This “ lite- 

review” was brought to a close by the entrance of Gari- 
baldi’s daughter Teresa, who appears to be an extremely pretty 
and interesting young lady, and offered to guide her guest in 
exploring the island. Caprera is only five miles long and fifteen 
in circumference. ‘Two proprietors and four shepherds are its 
only inhabitants. When Garibaldi first landed in 1855, it was 
hardly more than a granite rock, with here and there a thin crust 
of soil, with a few scanty herbs and abundant brambles. Pa- 
tience, skill, and diligent cultivation have since then done won- 
ders towards improving its appearance. A nursery of chestnuts, 
vines, and figs surroui.ds the General's house, and already attests 
the fertilizing influence of an Italian atmosphere. In every direc- 
tion the bramble thickets were being grubbed up and burnt, andthe 
stony patches cleared for the purposes of cultivation. Cincinnatus 
made his visitor extremely welcome to his cabbage garden, and, 
as the night was rough, had the gallantry to steer her back to 
Maddalena. The details of the dinner are distressingly meagre. 
The fare was simple, but the guests good-natured. It was graced 
by the presence of a Captain R——, who seems to have closed a 
career of naval vicissitude with the serious task of attending the 
movements and consulting the vagaries of an eccentric female. 
On the present occasion his “broad humour,” the “good 
manners ” of the other guests, and “ the delightful conversation” 
of Garibaldi made everything go smoothly, and the unwelcome 
announcement of the steamer’s approaching departure alone 
brought so classical a banquet to a close. ‘* With silent emotion 
the General pressed my hand, and before I was aware, he was 
gone.” What the silent emotion was, we are left to conjecture, 
and politeness forbids us to do more than suggest that astonish- 
ment, horror, and thankfulness are all conditions of mind which 
are sometimes, like love itself, too intense for utterance, and 
which the presence of an uninvited excursionist, the exhibition of 
female singularity, and the prospect of speedy deliverance may 
not impossibly have produced in as stout a breast as-that of 
the great guerilla chieftain himself. 

Many other passages throughout the work sufficiently con- 
vince us that the authoress, in discarding the habits, had not 
entirely emancipated herself from the infirmities of her sex. 
The last chapter is prettily headed “A Caprice before Starting,” 
and the wild, wayward creature describes herself with glee as 
entirely ignoring the wishes of the elderly naval gentleman who 
formed her escort, and “dragging the reluctant captain to the 
beach as soon as the first streaks of daylight appeared in the 
East.” ‘This was in order to cross over to Sardinia ; and we are 
quite relieved to learn that after this Captain D.’s politeness 
came to a stand, and that not all the entreaties of his fair com- 
panion could induce him to defer any longer the destined moment 
of their return to Italy. On another occasion we are told how 
“two elegants in a calessino” drove alongside of her for a mile, 
and “seemed,” it is modestly added, “to be admiring my 
horse.” Respectful bows and agreeable conversation naturally 
ensued, and one of the elegants, before departure, left behind 
him a delicate bouquet of freshly-gathered damask roses as the 
souvenir of his devotion, and the earnest of a susceptibility to 
which the torpid imagination of the North is unhappily a 
stranger. 

The authoress, however, is not without some faculties which, 
in an improved condition, would be extremely serviceable to a 
compiler of travels. There is a minuteness of observation, and 
bold picturesqueness in her manner of describing uninteresting 
scenes, that in their way are first-rate. Here, for instance, is an 
account of some horses in Sardinia, which is quite Words- 
worthian in simplicity and delicacy of touch. ‘ Though of good 
breed, they had a pitiful aspect ; no care is taken of them; they 
held their heads low, and were left in the sun to dry the perspira- 
tion their journey had produced, while their tails were actively 
but ineffectually employéd in whisking the flies which tormented 
them.” The following piece of natural scenery also deserves a 
place of honour in every Pre-Raphaelite studio :— 

An interesting animal world enlivened the picture: in lively bols, 
untroubled by the thought of the butcher’s knife, the little lambs were 
bleating at their mother’s side; softly couched upon the turf, and little 
dreaming of the hardships which must follow this luxurious life, lay many a 
foal under the watchful eye of its dam. From among the leaves the earliest 
nightingales warbled forth their first serenades; and, Snowing on the tender 
buds and young leaves, stcod groups of guats, those classically renowned 
favourites of nature. 

No one but a genuine lover of the beautiful and the true could 
have produced so living a portrait ; and the authoress admits us 
to some of her secret communings, which sufficiently attest the 
intensity of heradoration. Solitude, she thinks, and “‘an intimate 
acquaintance with uncontaminated nature,” are the best school 
of virtue and the first essentials for successful self-education. To 
be alone in a strange place in the middle of the night is to be the 
prey of wild sensations. “ Fancy is in the ascendant, and runs 
away with me; and my thoughts, not being restrained by 
any external obstacle, outstrip in rapid flight both time and 
space.” No wonder that the Dictator quitted the presence of 
80 poetical a being in speechless emotion. 


ing of ‘101 Days on Horseback ;” and tourists who are wishing 
for an inland Italian excursion will find a convenient and in- 
teresting route suggested from their wanderings. With an 
Italian groom and a couple of dogs, the authoress rode from 
Rome to Loreto, from thence through Florence to Aix les Bains, 
and finally made her way to Lucerne, when one of her horses 
fell ill and died. The mountain country of Italy is as yet un- 
invaded by the army of pedestrians, and the weather is seldom 
sufliciently cool for very active exercise at the time of year when 
most Englishmen are taking their holidays. Much of the 
Apennine scenery is, however, of unsurpassed loveliness ; and 
though there is of course not the same magnificence nor as good 
a field for adventure as among the glaciers of the Alps, the 
exquisite richness of the apn and the occasional glimpses 
of sea in the far horizon will no doubt atone, in the judgment of 
many, for the absence of sterner beauties, and afford ample 
satisfaction to those hordes of knapsacked barbarians who stream 
every summer from the gloomy North to sun themselves under 
a more propitious sky. 

There is one fatal objection to the whole tribe of unprotected 
females who have taken of late to parading their independence and 
eccentricity for the admiration of mankind. No woman, though 
she may do enough in the way of adventure to outrage conven- 
tionality and excite surprise, can possibly do enough to make it 
worth other people’s while to hear about it. The fun of wander- 
ing about alone in a strange country consists in the sort of 
acquaintances which a solitary man is sure to form, and in the 
insight into private manners and customs which one gets by 
roughing it in way-side inns, lonely farms, or a mountaineer’s 


a groom is necessarily excluded from the only parts of such 
expeditions which are really interesting. Every few pages of 
the present volume contain elaborate descriptions of the surprise 
her appearance excited, of the inconveniences to which she was 
exposed, and of the trouble which she and her servant had to 
find her a proper lodging. To get a decent bed-room, to bar 
the door, to see that no brigands are lurking under the sofa, to 
take all precautions against secret staircases and trap-doors, are 
naturally and rightly the first anxieties of a lady who feels ber- 
self stepping a little beyond the strict line of propriety which 
the common usages of the world have sanctioned as most expe- 
dient for her sex. The bars of inns, the pits of theatres, crowded 
streets and midnight entertainments, are necessarily an unknown 
world to her. When she has secured her bed, barricaded the 
window, and made some tea, the duties of the day are done, 
and she sits down with a proud satisfaction to crowd her journal 
with trivial adventures and petty escapades, and to show how 
extremely well vigorous and independent ladies can dispense 
with the assistance of the inferior half of mankind. 


BOLLAERT’S ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTH AMERICA* | 


MoM: BOLLAERT is already favourably known as an inves- 
tigator into the antiquities of the southern half of the 
great American continent. His new work, while it will confirm 
and extend his reputationas a painstaking and intelligent observer, 
will not bring him any literary credit. Indeed, the volume be- 
fore us is altogether ill-written and ill-arranged. Abundant 
materials have been collected, but they are printed without plan 
or order. We have seldom seen so confused a hotch-pot. Snatches 
of legendary or real history are relieved by meteorological, philo- 
logical, or botanical facts, and the personal experiences of the 
author are interspersed among dry discussions on Incarial 
Government or fantastic idols. The reader who has been (perhaps 
vainly) attemptingto understand the lunar calendar of the Muisca 
Indians, as tabulated in “ three forms of zocams,” turns the page. 
and suddenly finds himself admitted to the private confidences of 
the author as to whether linen or woollen clothing is best suited 
for the tropies, and to his complaints of the inordinate price 
of washing in Panama, viz., “twelve to sixteen shillings a 
dozen.” So, again, further on, Mr. Bollaert makes a digres- 
sion from the ethnology of Quito, with its “forty nations who 
spoke distinct languages, and more than three hundred 
tribes who had dialects,” to his own part in the management of 
the Equador Land Company. We may remark, en passant, 
that, in a note to this businesslike narrative, we find it stated 
that the Brazilian Government have commissioned M. Lois to 
navigate the whole of the river Amazon with a strong party. 
This expedition ought to have very important results. Mr. 
Bollaert has not given an index, nor even a table of contents, to 
his unmethodical farrago of facts. The book, therefore, is com- 
paratively valueless ; for information that is not to be found 
without disproportionate trouble might as well, for all practical 
purposes, have been never amassed. All that we can do is to 
give our readers some general notion of what they are likely to 
find in this volume, in case they may wish to refer to it for the 
early history and antiquities of Peru and the neighbouring 
States. A work which we reviewed in a former vlewe-die 
English translation of Rivero and Tschudi’s Peruvian Antiquities 
—dealt at greater length with one branch of Mr. Bollaert’s sub- 


* Antiquarian, E-thnological, and other Researches in New Granada, 
Equador, Peru, and Chile; with Observations on the Pre-Incarial, Incarial, 
and other Monuments of Peruvian Nations. By William Bollaert, F.R.G.S, 


The longest and best portion of the book falls under the head- 


With Plates. London: Triibner, 1860, 
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ject; and the two books are very much alike in manner as well 
as in matter. 

We proceed to notice a few of the more remarkable facts which 
may be gleaned from Mr. Bollaert’s pages. We find it stated 
that the aboriginal inhabitants of the Antilles are now extinct, 
with the exception of a few Carib families in St. Vincent and 
Trinidad, who are fast merging into Zamboes or Mustees, accord- 
ing to their inter-marriage with negroes or whites respectively. 
The Caribbean race, however, survives on the mainland, where 
there are many tribes still in a savage state. Under the head of 
New Granada, Mr. Bollaert gives an account of these people ; 
but it is hard to distinguish between the particulars which he 
has gathered from books or tradition and those which are due to 
his own personal investigation. The inquiry into the mythology 
and ethnology of the earliest inhabitants of the American 
Continent is not yet advanced to such a point that any 
very decided opinion can be formed about it. A hasty perusal 
of Mr. Bollaert’s collected facts will show, however, that 
a careful comparison of the traditions of various tribes, 
aided by philological and physiological inquiries, may perhaps 
throw some clear light on one of the most obscure, but not least 
interesting, departments of human history. The time, however, 
has not yet come, nor has the writer yet appeared who ma 
prove that the Quetzalcoatl of the Mexicans is_ identical wit 
the Bochicha of Bogota and the MancoCapac of Peru. For the 
present it is enough to accumulate facts, to sift legends, and to 
encourage speculation. For our own parts, we expect that com- 

arative philology is more likely to solve the riddle of the New 
World than any other science ; and we welcome, accordingly, 
Mr. Bollaert’s collections of vocabularies and grammatical forms 
as used by the tribes,with which he has himself come into con- 
tact. He tells us, however, that Sir H. Rawlinson has expressed 
the opinion that physiognomy is a better aid in ethnological in- 
vestigation than even language itself. Mr. Bollaert, for the most 

art, abstains from theory. He professes to have been guided 
in his researches by the Manual of Ethnological Inquiry adopted 
by the British Association in 1852. But it must be owned that 
the task of making use of his very crude materials will not be 
easy for the future student. 

Following M. Jomard, in the Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie, Mr. Bollaert expresses his belief that the dense tropical 
forests of Central America conceal many monuments of antiquity, 
of a period far earlier than the arrival of the Spanish invaders, 
which will hereafter reward the labour of the adventurous tra- 
veller or settler. A ruined city, two miles in extent, has been 
explored by Seiior Velez, at a place called Moniquiré (about 
6° N., 73° 45’ W.), which is thought to have belonged to a race 
more ancient and more civilized than the Muiscas, who were in 
possession of the country when the Spaniards first reached it. 
The same explorer has discovered lately a cavern in the same 
neighbourhood which was full of mummies, one of which was 
seated on a low stool at the entrance of the cave, with a 
bow and arrow, in an attitude of defence. A very curious 
account of the periodical sacrifice by the Muiscas of a youth, 
called the Guesa, or “homeless,” who was educated till 
the age of fifteen for the express purpose of being a victim, 
reminds us that we have heard of a similar custom prevailin 
among certain hill-tribes of India, which our officers foun 
it exceedingly difficult to prohibit. In both cases the wretched 
victim was torn to pieces. The youths destined for sacrifice 
were always kindly treated, and it was found that they had no 
apprehensions of their certain fate, each in turn believing that 
he would himself prove an exception to the common lot of his 
fellows. 

Mr. Bollaert finishes his account of New Granada with some 
amusing personal adventures, among which we find a notice of 
Dojia Ana, the so-called Queen of Taboga—* a Jamaica creole, 
of tall and commanding appearance, and reputed to be the 
daughter of an English nobleman.” This excellent woman de- 
votes herself to the care of sick sailors and travellers, and is 
universally respected. The land-crabs of this island are believed 
to be so religious that they come down from, the hills in t 
numbers at the latter end of Lent, and climb over the 
obstacles in the way, inorder to join the Good Friday pro- 
cession. 

The Republic of Equador, or Quito, occupies the next part of 
Mr. Bollaert’s description. Two parallel ranges of the Andes 
divide this region into three districts, of which it is difficult to 
say which is the most favoured by nature. A painting exhibited 
in London in 1859, by Mr. Church, called the “ Heart of the 
Andes,” gave a g idea of the exquisite scenery of the 
mountains near Chimborazo (Chimpu-razu, that is, “ snow 
of the Chimpu”). Various Indian tribes remain within the 
borders of the republic, some of them professing Chris- 
tianity, although they are said to preserve many of their 
heathen practices, and some of them even to worship the 
sun. Intermixture with either whites or negroes is invariably 
followed by the decay, if not’ the extinction, of the native race. 
The Indians of Esmeraldas are supposed by some to know the 
site of the famous emerald mine which has given its name to the 
province ; but they guard the secret religiously from the whites. 
‘This is a common belief in these countries. ‘Thus Mr. Bollaert 
tells a story of his friend Don Liborio Duran, who, wishing to re- 
discover a lost silver mine near Nieva, became com , or 


godfather, to the daughter of a chief, in whose family it was be- 


lieved that the secret was known. The end of the tale is melan- 
choly enough :— 

The child was induced to become an inmate of the Duran family, and on 
being questioned, promised—but unwillingly—to lead her friends to the spot. 
The journey was commenced, and on arriving, as was supposed, near to the 
place, the child became sad and deaf to further entreaties to proceed. She 
refused food for several days, and the party, fearing the child would be starved, 
returned, but the little girl died not long ahivwenks. 

The emeralds of Quito are the most famous in the world, and 
it is expected that the long-lost mine from which the largest must 
have come will some day be re-discovered. It is not known how 
the ancient Peruvians or the modern Indians contrived to drill 
holes through these stones without iron instruments. ‘“ What 
they are said to use is the pointed flexible leaf-shoot of the large 
wild plantain, triturating with fine sand and a little water.” 
Wallace, in his Travels on the Amazon, has stated that it takes 
two lives to bore through such an emerald as is worn by a chief 
for the symbol of his authority. Our author gives a careful 
description of the native tribes of Quito, which he subdivides 
into numerous families, distinguished by physical differences, as 
well as by differences of language. Of these about the lowest 
are the Orejones (large-eared), so called from the custom of 
stretching the lobe of the ear, by the introduction of successive 
dises of wood, until the full diameter of one foot has been 
reached. 

The chapter on Peru and Bolivia has less novelty than its pre- 
decessors, having been anticipated by the work of Rivero and 
Tschudi already referred to. e pass over the obscure histo’ 
of the Incas, and come to Mr. Bollaert’s original remarks. e 
tells us that the population of Peru, which reached ten or eleven 
millions under Atahualpa, had dwindled, in 1580, to little more 
than eight millions, and has now sunk to “a tenth part, or even 
less,” of the original number :— 


For a period of three chen Sat received hoards of gold and silver 
from her American possessions, produced principally by fo Indian labour. 


During such a lapse of time, some progress, we might expect, would have 
been made in the position of the native inhabitants of the soil, if only in the 
more useful arts. But no such change occurred. All was stultified by the 
tyrannous, cruel, and exacting character of the Spanish rulers, the gloom of 
the cloister, and the wickedness of the Inquisition. 

Of Lima, Mr. Bollaert gives a very pleasant description, and 
he indulges in this oddly-expressed rhapsody about its women :— 

I must confess that I was struck with the — fascinating appearance 
of the Limefias, added to which were feet of from 4} to $$ inches. Let the 
unsuspecting youth, particularly if he be a foreigner, beware in particular of 
the Calle del Peligro, the street of danger—not from the stiletto, but from 
sparkling eyes, beautiful figures, and small feet, and, if he understands 
Spanish, he will be enchanted with the siren-song of the Limejia. 

Speaking of guano, our author estimates that there are 
250,000,000 tons of it on the Chincha Islands alone—a supply 
sufficient for 180 years. But other authorities calculate the 
amount as much less. We have not space for quoting the nar- 
rative of Mr. Bollaert’s ascent of the mountain of Tata Jachura, 
in the Andes, the highest peak of which is reckoned as 17,000 
feet above the sea-level. 

The Republic of Chile is the subject of the concluding part of 
the volume before us. Its indigenous population, of which the 
chief tribes are known as the Araucanos, are now reduced to a 
very small number. The famous conifer of Chile, called from those 
Indians the Araucaria (though the change of the x into the r is 
not explained), vernacularly ‘‘ puzzle-monkey,” is said to grow 
to a vast height in its native forests. With the exception of 
the fine specimens at Dropmore, especially the one which . 
is being choked by a neighbouring Douglas fir, our English 
pineta have not as yet enabled us to judge of the effect of 
this tree when fully developed. Finally, we have a record of 
the author's travels among the Indians of Tierra del Fuego. The 
volume is a mine of information on the ethnology and antiquities 
of the western coast of South America. We have only to renew 
the expression of our regret that information so novel and 
important is not presented to the reader in a more available form. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MONGST all the French memoir-writers of the seventeenth 
century, Tallemant des Réaux* is unquestionably the most 
amusing. It is true that his Historiettes are not always of a very 
edifying character ; but for this reason they are perhaps more 
thoroughly to be trusted as representing the real state of society 
in France during the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV., and 
the air of vraisemblance which characterizes them is especially 
apparent when we compare them with the dull, colourless narra- 
tive of Madame de Motteville, or with the tedious memoirs of 
La Grande Mademoiselle. Tallemant des Réaux was a Parisian 
Pepys; and his gossiping, well written, spirited book may be de- 
scribed summarily as an account of the seventeenth century given 
from the bourgeois point of view. The publication of the His- 
toriettes is of comparatively recent date, having taken place for 
the first time in 1835; and the present edition, prepared under 
the joint supervision of MM. Paulin Paris and De Monmergqué, 
contains, in the way of notes, appendices, and elucidations of 
every kind, so many valuable improvements that it must cer- 
tainly afford the most material assistance towards a just appre- 
* Les Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux. Troisisme Edition, Publiée 
avec Notes et Eclaircissements Historiques, par MM. Paulin Paris et De 
Monmergué. Vols. viii., ix. Paris: T . London: Jefis, 
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ciation of that very important period of French history. The 
eighth and ninth volumes, just issued, complete the work. 
It was M. Cousin, we believe, who first directed the attention 
of literary men to the immense number of manuscript documents 
still extant on the political and intellectual history of the Louis 
Quatorze era. His example and his advice have brought to light 
many works of the greatest interest; and if ever the promised 
supplement to Lelong’s Bibliothéque Historique should appear, 
the continuators will have to register a large number of memoirs, 
en, and correspondence, collected and printed during the 
last fifteen years. On this list the Memoirs of Pomponne are 
entitled to a conspicuous place,* not so much from any great 
beauty in the style, as from the events they relate and the high 
position which the writer occupied. Arnauld, Marquis de Pom- 
ponne, and nephew of the great Antoine Arnauld, was one of 
the ablest diplomatists of his time. It was he who prepared and 
brought about the treaty of Nimeguen, and he had just removed 
all the obstacles which had hitherto prevented the marriage of the 
Dauphin with the daughter of the Plector of Bavaria, when the 
combined hatred of Louvois and Colbert determined his ruin. 
Condemned to an inaction which lasted ten years, Pomporne 
spent his leisure in writing his memoirs; and the part of that 
work referring to foreign affairs has now for the first time been 
published from the original MS. belonging to the library of the 
Corps Législatif. The author gives to his diplomatic remi- 
niscences the title Mémoire relatif aux Intéréts des Princes de 
U Europe & ia fin de 1679. They are divided into chapters cor- 
responding to the principal political powers in Europe ; and the 
whole forms a complete historical sketch from the death of the 
Count de Lionne, whom Pomponne succeeded at the Foreign 
Office, to the year 1680. The editor, M. Mavidal, has added an 
interesting preface, and a few notes wherever they were called 
for. On the title-page we find likewise announced a biographical 
account of the Marquis ; but this, we are subsequently told, has 
been reserved for separate publication. 

The Réflexions sur la Miséricorde de Dieus par une Dame 
Pénitente,+ for the first time anonymously printed towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, have generally been ascribed to 
Madame de la Vallire. In the Journal des Savants for July 
15th, 1680, we find the book announced with the following re- 
mark :—‘“ Si la conduite de cette dame avoit fait moins de bruit 
dans le monde par sa retraite, peut-étre nous auroit-il été permis 
de la faire connoitre.” So mysterious a paragraph could not fail to 
excite the general curiosity, and accordingly the Réflexions were 
supposed by some to have been written by the Duchess de 
Longueville, whilst others in their turn named Madame de 
Montespan as the probable authoress. The peculiarities of the 
aye. and a few trifling details, are very strong proofs in favour 
of the hypothesis of Madame de la Vallidre’s being the dame 
pénitente, and the authority of contemporary publishers makes 
this supposition amount to almost absolute certainty. This im- 

rtant point is not the only one which has been controverted 

y critics and bibliographers. It is well known that the copy of 
the fifth edition, preserved in the library of the Louvre, is full 
of MS. annotations and corrections, still commonly supposed to 
be in the handwriting of Bossuet. The learned editor of the 
volumes now under consideration, M. Pierre Clément, examines 
in detail the evidence pro and con., and he decides that the 
prelate cannot have made those corrections ‘which, we must 
acknowledge, are sometimes extremely clumsy, and always in bad 
taste. They have, however, been judiciously added amongst 
the foot-notes of the present reprint. These two duodecimos, 
like all M. Techener’s publications, are a model of accuracy, of 
scholarship, and of elegance. Besides the text of the Réflexions, 
the first volume contains a memoir of Madame de la Valliére, 
and the letters which she wrote to the Marshal de Bellefonds. 
In the second we find the sequel of this correspondence, a few 
letters by Bossuet, two sermons pronounced on the occasion of 
the fair penitent’s admission into the convent of the Carmelite 
Nuns, and a variety of other piéces justificatives equally interest- 
ing. An authentic portrait has likewise been added. 

Those who want a further proof that the most important 
events sometimes arise out of the most trifling causes, should 
read the humorous preface to M. Sainte-Beuve’s course of lec- 
tures on Chiateaubriand.t They will discover therein how a 
dispute about repairs to be made to a smoky chimney drove the 
celebrated author of the Causeries du Lundi into Belgium, and 
how, for the space of twelve months, he delivered his criticisms 
ex cathedré in the University of Liége, instead of shaping them 
into essays for the Révue des Deux Mondes. It has been more 
than once remarked that in point of mere form, of clearness and 
accuracy of expression, M. Sainte-Beuve’s later works are im- 
measurably superior to the rest; compare the Portraits Lit- 
téraires or Volupté with the series of articles published in the 
Constitutionnel, and more recently in the Moniteur Universel, 
and the differencecannot fail to strike the least experienced reader. 


* Mémoires du Marquis de P , publiés @aprésun MS. inédit de la 
Bib’iothtque du Corps Législatif. Par J. Mavidal. Paris: B. Duprat. 
London: Jeffs. 

+ Réflerions sur la Miséricordede Dieu. Par la Duchesse de la Valliére. 
Nouvelle edition, révisée, annotée, et précédée d’une étude biographique par 
im Clément, de l'Institut. Two Vols. Paris: Techener. London: 


Chateaubriand, et son ire sous Empire 


Between the first three volumes of Port Royal and the twoconclud- 
ing ones, lately published, the contrast is quite as great, and now 
the Cours on Chateaubriand, which comes last of all, strikes us 
as perhaps the best of M. Sainte-Beuve’s numerous writings, 
Yet we question whether, with his undoubted talent, this gen- 
tleman will ever thoroughly succeed in the composition of any 
work extending beyond the limits of a newspaper article or a 
contribution to a review. His fondness for minute analysis—his 
extraordinary skill in throwing about his sketches a life-like 
appearance—the patience, the gusto with which he studies from 
every aspect the several personages he conjures up before us, 
often make him lose sight of that law of unity which should per- 
vade works of large proportions ; and the abundance and richness 
of the details too frequently with him spoil the effect of the 
whole. This is the great blemish in the Port Royal, which is 
merely a brilliant gallery of portraits hung up together somewhat 
unconnectedly ; and although a course of lectures on Chdteau- 
briand et son Groupe Littéraire must include parallels with and 
strictures on other writers, yet we unwittingly forget the main 
subject of the book whilst we are reading remarks on Sénancour, 
M. de Fontanes, M. de Lamartine, M. de Lamennais, and other 
worthies of the same epoch. The course, comprising twenty-one 
lectures, is followed by a long essay on Chénedollé, originally 
ublished in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and by a selection of 
etached paragraphs entitled Chdteawbriana. These are derived 
from various sources, and help to explain the character of a man 
who, both as a politician, and especially as a writer, occupies so 
eminent a position in the contemporary history of France. The 
ee impression produced by an attentive perusal of M. Sainte- . 


the same time, it is impossible to tax the lecturer with unfairness, 
and his verdict is simply the one which had long since been 
adopted by those whose circumstances enabled them to judge 
calmly and dispassionately. 

From M. Sainte-Beuve an easy transition leads us to M.Vinet,* 
the Lausanne professor with whom he had so much sympathy as 
a critic, and an authority he often quotes in his Cours on Cha. 
teaubrianc. Several volumes of M. Vinet’s posthumous writings 
have been published during the last few years, and the Histoire 
de la Prédication, which we have just received, is one of the 
most valuable. If we set aside Claude and Saurin, very few of 
the old French Protestant divines are known except by name, 
and their printed sermons, buried under the dust of public 
libraries, remain unnoticed and unread. It would perhaps be 
rather tedious to peruse from beginning to end these antiquated 
compositions, and accordingly a volume like the Histoire de la 
Prédication is particularly useful, giving us, as it does, together 
with a number of characteristic quotations, a short but complete 
history of a class of men who, two hundred years ago, maintained 
Ta rance the rights of conscience and the principles of religious 
iberty. 

Whiist compiling materials for a literary history of Switzer- 
land, M. Aimé Steinlen was fortunate enough to get the loan of 
a mass of papers relating to the philosopher Bonstetten,+ and the 
documents thus placed at his command were sufficiently numerous 
to form the substratum of a biographical memoir which is ex- 
tremely well written and very interesting. The influence of 
Bonstetten as a moralist appears to us to have been rather over- 
rated; but he was a man of considerable talent, and the histo 
of his life is intimately connected with that of the literary coterie 
assembled in French Switzerland towards the beginning of the 
present century—a coterie of which Madame de Staél was the 
most illustrious representative. Bonstetten travelled much ; he 
numbered amongst his correspondents Voltaire, Charles Bonnet, 
Matthison, the historian Miller, Benjamin Constant, and Schlegel; 
and thus we can study, in the pages of M. Steinlen’s little volume, 
both the last development of the school of French sensational- 
ism, and the early manifestations of the spiritualist reaction which 
was subsequently to produce such brilliant results. 

Underthe title LaConscience, ou la Régledes Actions Humainest 
M. Bautain has published a treatise of Christian ethics, or rather 
given the shape of a treatise to the course of lectures delivered 
recently by him at the Sorbonne. The learned author takes for 
his starting-point the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. He 
supposes that his readers admit the validity of the Bible as arule 
not only of faith but of conduct, and he then begins by proving 
the superiority of this rule over that which would derive its 
sanction from the unaided efforts of human reason. This pre- 
liminary parallel forms the subject of the first chapter. M. 
Bautain goes on to discuss the grand —- of liberty through- 
out all its bearings, pointing out, at the same time, the dangerous 
consequences of the Jansenist principle, and the equally fatal re- 
sults of the theory of probabilism as taught by the Jesuits. The 
volume itself may be considered as an indirect refutationof Messrs. 
Jouffroy and Jules Simon; and as the author of La Conscience 
was originally a firm supporter of the philoso by taught at the 
the Ecole Normale, he 1s pre-eminently quali ed at present for 
the work of examining and criticising it. 
“La France ne produit plus d’hommes pareils.” Such was the 


* Histoire de la Prédication parmi les Réformes de France, au 


septieme Siecle. Par A. Vinet. Paris: Meyrueis. London: Jeffs. 
+ Charles-Victor de Bonstetten, Etude Bi ique et Littéraire @apres 
des Documents en partie inédits. Par Aimé a Lausanne: Bridel. 


London: Jeffs. 


ParCe A Sainte-Beuve, de Académie Frangaise. 
‘essé & Lidge in 1848-49. rC. A. : i ise. 
Paris: Garnier. London: Jeffs. 


Conscience, ou te dee Aotions Par M. L. Bautain. 
Paris: Didier. London: J 
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Duke de Broglie’s exclamation when he heard of the premature 
death of M. de Toequeville at Cannes, in the year 1859. Although 


- we would fain hope that such a statement is unnecessarily gloomy, 


et it is quite certain that for elevation of character, for moral 
and intellectual superiority, very few indeed amongst our French 
contemporaries can be placed on the same line as the author of 
L' Ancien Régime et la Révolution. As a matter of course, the 
announcement that two volumes of posthumous works by M. de 
Toequeville* were in the press could not fail to excite much 
sensation, and on the whole, we think that the publication is 

recisely what we were gerne in expecting. e regret, no 
Seakt, the necessity which compelled M. Gustave de Beaumont 
to suppress a great portion of his friend’s correspondence, 
and the whole of the political sowvenirs referring to the years 
1848 and 1849; but we acknowledge that, under present cireum- 
stances, such a measure was absolutely unavoidable ; and we take 
comfort, besides, in the editor’s announcement that so important 
a manuscript is in safe keeping, and is destined certainly at some 
future period to find its way to the public. The first volume of 
the Cluvres et Correspondance inédites is introduced by a bio- 
graphical notice from the pen of him whom a long intimacy par- 
ticularly pointed out for this duty. Then come three sketches of 
travels in Italy and in America, fragments from the intended 
continuation of L’ Ancien Régime, and lastly that portion of the 
correspondence which relates to the two oldest friends of M. de 
Tocqueville—viz., M. Stoffels and Count Louis de Kergorlay. 
The other letters occupy the whole of the second volume, and 
will go very far towards increasing the deserved reputation of 
the lamented statesman. Hitherto he had been considered by 
the majority of readers as a political character—a grave and 
austere thinker of the school of Montesquieu. His published 
letters reveal him to us as an amiable man, full of generous sym- 
pathies and of devotedness to his friends. A great number of 
the letters published by M. de Beaumont are extremely inte- 
resting for the details they give on contemporary politics; we 
shall name amongst others the letter addressed to Lord Radnor 
(vol ii. a 43 and following). 

M. Edmond Schérer} is a Protestant writer whose début in 
the career of journalism excited no small stir about twenty years 
ago. Connected at that time with the Evangelical party at 
Geneva, and considered from his talent and learning as one of the 
principal representatives of that society, he nevertheless soon 
gave evidence of speculative tendencies which created much 
scandal; and a gradual transformation of his opinions on matters 
of religion led him away from M. Merle d’Aubigné’s Ecole Theo- 
logique to the more liberal Revue de Théologie, which is still so 
ably edited by M. Colani. In addition to the literary merits 
they display, the Mélanges de Critique Religieuse are interesting, 
because whilst perusing them we can easily trace the several 
evolutions of a mind struggling with doubt, and anxious to 
account for the propositions or doctrines which it is asked to 
believe. The volume consists of two distinct sets of essays or 
articles—the first seven being theological discussions of a general 
character, whilst the last nine are critical appreciations of dis- 
tinguished writers, such as Joseph de poem M. Taine, 
M. Renan, &c, The opening paper, entitled “‘ La Crise de Ja 
Foi,” is particularly chatacteristic,and reminds us of M. Jouffroy’s 
celebrated morgeau, “* Comment les Dogmes finissent.” Amongst 
the biographical sketches, the one on Lamennais is perhaps the 
best specimen of M. Schérer’s style. 

The complications of Italian politics have lately brought once 
more into notice a metaphysician who sixty years ago was 
esteemed by some almost in the I'ght of a prophet, but 
whose vaticinations had been long forgotten. We allude to 
Count Joseph de Maistre, the famous author of Les Soirées de 
Saint Petershourg.t It is well known that, besides being a 
wage ge Count de Maistre was also a diplomatist, Sent 

y the King of Sardinia as ambassador to the Court of St. 
Petersburg, he carried on in that quality a very active 
correspondence with his master, and it is the portion of that cor- 
respondence referring to the years 1811—1817 which M. Albert 
Blanc has now collected, as a sort of sequel to the volume which 
he published about two years since. One of Count de Maistre’s 
most intimate friends, Madame Swetchine, used to say of him, 
“Ce n’était ni le fanatique ni l'absolutiste qu’on pense.” 
This sentence might have been taken as a motto by M. Albert 
Blane, and it is quite certain that those readers who are acquainted 
merely with the absolutist, ultra-Catholic metaphysician of the 
Soirées de Saint Petersbourg will be somewhat surprised at hearing 
him, in his correspondance diplomatique, defending the principle 
of Italian freedom, and advocating the very line of oka now 
adopted by King Victor Emmanuel and his liberal Minister. 
The fact is, that when the philosopher disappeared to make way 
for the practical man of the world, his shrewd common sense 
led him to discover the absurdity of theorizing @ priori on con- 
stitutions and forms of eines. He saw that experience ever 
is the safest guide, and that the character of the people must deter- 
mine the nature of the fundamental laws which are to rule them. 


* Quvres et Correspondance Inédites d’ Alexis de Tocqueville. Publiées 
et Précédées d’une Notice, par Gustave de Beaumont, Membre de I’Institut. 
2 vols. Paris: Michel London: Jeffs. 

+ Mélanges de Critique Religieuse. Par Edmond Schérer. Paris: Cher- 
buliez. London: Jeffs. 


Diplomatique de J de Maistre — 


Reweillc et publiée par Albert 
London: Jeffs. 


It is not often that an academic essay rises to the proportions 
of a literary event, or is known beyond the narrow limits of the 
University for which it is composed; but when, as is the case 
with M. Taine’s volume,* the essay reaches its third edition, it 
seems entitled to take its place among works of a more general 
interest. In considering & Fontaine's talent, the author begins 
by studying the man himself, and by sketching the — 
features of that original and somewhat eccentric character. The 
second part contains a review of the dramatis persone which the 
fabulist introduces in his compositions; and the volume ends 
with an elaborate and ingenious estimate of La Fontaine's 
intellectual qualities. M.Taine looks upon him as par excellence 
the national poet of France, and as the most perfect exponent of 
that verve Gauloise which, from the medieval fabliaux down- 
wards, is the prevailing characteristic of French popular litera- 
ture. 


* La Fontaine et ses Fables. Par H. Taine. 3e. Edition. Paris and 
London: Hachette. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE ana Mr, W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees. 


The Pantomime of the Season every Evening. on cin 
Monday, January 7, and during the week, Alfred Mellon’ ular of VICTORI 
Louisa Pyne, Miss 8 Thirlw , Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Albyn, Horncastle, 
on. 


Miss 
Wallworth, and H, 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD, with W. H. ne, H. Payne, F. Payne, H 
Hildyard ilano, Barnes, Tanner; Clara Morgan 
Danseuse), Malle. Lamoureux, Mdme. Pierron, and Mons. Vandris. Brilliant Ballet. Gor- 

us Oriental Scenery, effects, and unrivalled Transformation ag Grieve and 

ios che Ousning written by J. V. Bridgeman; the Pantomime produced by Mr. 
rling. 

Every Wednesday, a Grand Morning Performance of the Pantomime at Two o'clock, 


concluding by Five o’clock. 
No charge for booki at Half-past Six, commence o Sue, Stage 
r. 


ng. Doors x, 
Manager, EDWARD STIRLING. Acting M , Mr. EpwaRD MURRA 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN, 

On Mon and during the week, a New Dra the ISLE OF ST. TROP in which 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, Emery, and Dewar, Miss Herbert, and Mrs. B. White, will 
After which,a New Extravaganza called ENDYMION; or, the Naughty Boy that 
for the Moon. Commence at Half-past Seven, 


LEES, MADRIGALS, AND OLD  BALLADS.— 
DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.—Mr. MITCHELL bene respectiully to 
announce, that the populee and eminently successful PERFORMANCES of GL 5 
Madrigals, Old Ballads, by the London Glee and Madrigal Union—Miss J Wells and Miss 
Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Cumming, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. da (Conductor)—interspersed 
with Literary Illustrations by T. Oliphant, Esq., will be RESUMED, ior one month only, 
commencing on Monday Evening, January 7th.—Royal Library, No. 33, Old Bond-street, W. 


ME, and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN 


Saturday) at ht. and Satu 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, nt-street. Unreserved Seats, 18., 2s. ; Stalls, 38.5 
Stalls, 5s. secured in advance at the G@ ery, and at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, 


BUCKLEYS SERENADERS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
every Evening at Eight, and Day Performances during the Christmas Holidays; 
Wednesday and Saturday at Three o’elock. Admission, 38., and 1s, Ticket-office open 
from Ten till Five.—28, Piccadilly. Doors open at Half-past Seven and Half-past Two, 
*,* Change of Programme, and Great Attraction for the Christmas Holidays. 


RUSSELL INSTITUTION. — LECTURES, 1861. 
Tickets and Programmes are now ready. 
mT cae with commence on Tuesday, January 15th, when a Conversazione will 
Great Cranc-street, Russeil-square. EDWARD A. McDERMOT, Secretary. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE CONSORT. 
President—A, J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, Esq. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 
13, Stratford-place, W. 
KIVEN ING LECTURES at the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 


GEOLOGY RMYN STREET.— 


evening. 
Tickets for the whole Course, price Five Shil 


GPIRIT RAPPING EXPLAINED AND EXPOSED.— 


ST. JAMES’S GRAND HALL.—Mr. HENRY NOVRA (Author of “ Spirit- ing 
made Basy”’) will REPEAT his ‘URE on Tuesday Evening next, Junuary 8th, 
descriptive of his Personal Encounter with the Mediums and their total Defeat and 
Exposure. lllustrated by Experiments and Gigantic yey i To 
at Eight o'clock. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; v icony, 2s. 6d, ; 
Tickets * the Principal Music-sellers: Mr. Novra’s, %, Regent-street; and at the 

cket-oftice. 


CH URCH RATES.—We, the undersigned, acting on behalf of 

the COMMITTEE OF ARCHDEACONS, appointed to watch the ating in Palia- 

ment relative to Church Kates, the COMMITTEB OF LAYMEN, and the COMMITTEE OF 

THE CHURCH INSTITUTION, having taken counsel together on the present position of 

the Church Rate question, desire to represent to our brethren, 
sh an 


EDWARD BICKERSTERY, Archdeacon Buckinghamshire. 
GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON, Archdeacon of ey 
HENRY LAW, Archdeacon of Wells. 
JAMES RANDALL, Archdeacon of 
, M.P., 
SAAC BRAITHWAITE For the Committee 
J. 0. 00: of Laymen. 
JOHN M. KNOTT, Hon, Sec. 
THOS, BELL, For the Committee 

December 12th, 1800, 

For further information, and for Forms of Petition to Mr. Knott, Kenilworth 
Warwickshire (during the * en recess) ; to Ms Device, 4, Trafalgar-square ; or 
to the Ven. the Arch of London, C house, E.C. 

A Mili Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above with him, will 
be happy to a with others, resident or non-resident. His Establishment can be highly 
recommended for its discipline and efficiency al persons of Ay high standing, whose 8 
have passed distinguished Examinations. His Pupils have twice obtained the highest 
number of marks in modern languages at the India Civil Service Examinations, and have 

n placed rth, and 19th. The best Masters in every ch of Education are in 
attendance, and the house, library, and — for 


er Management 
cramming.” —Apply to  SPRANGE, 


MANNERS, 
O, M. CLABON, the 
ARMY and INDIA. CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN ATIONS. 
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e, of T and ELECTRICAL PHENO A, on Tuesday 
]. Even sth Janua t Eight o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday 
Yhurch Rates, and to recommend that Petitions to the House of Commons should be . 
° placed in the hands of Members with as little delay as possible. 
3 
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UNITED SERVICE COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY, 


ng the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen for the Army, Navy, and 
Civil pF alse for the purposes of a first-rate general and scientific Edueation. 


Principal—-HENRY CHARLES BURNEY, LL.D. 


The terms, which are moderate, may be obtained hy application to the Principal, at the 
Sellore, | for twenty years the Head Master of the Royal Naval and Military Academy at 


QUEEN COLLEGE IN STITUTION LADIES, 


NELL PARK, 


The Next Term January 18th, 

Fee for Residents in Upper School, ‘Sixty Guinees; Junior School, Forty Guineas; 
Elementary School, Thirty Guineas per um. 

Governess-Students received at a Fee of Fifty Guineas for Two Years, Certificates 


eo Sy Nabuses of the Courses of Lectures, and Prospectuses, with list of Rev.-patrons 
and patronesses, and staff of Professors and Masters, address Mrs. MORREL, Lady- 
Principal ‘of College. 


8 LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 


Kno Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
nowledge, 
isitor.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
Principal: —The Very Rey. the D paAy of WESTMINSTER, 
Lady Resident. —Miss PARR 

The Classes for the Lent Term will meet on Monday. January 2ist. Arrangements are 
made for the reception of Boarders. Prospectuses, with fu iculars as to Classes, 
Teachers, Fees, byw meg, — Examinations, may be on application to Mrs. 


WILLiAMs, at the College Offi 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W. 


Lady Superintendent.—Miss HAY. 
Assistant.— ROSALIND HOSKING. 

The Schoo! will be re-opened for the Lent Term, 1861, on January 21 

The Senior Division of the School is intended for girls from nine to thirteen the Z unior 
for girls from six to nine. The former are taught chiefly by Miss Hay, with periodical 
Examinations by the Professors; the latter, under the same supervision, by Miss 
HOsKING. Object Lessons enter largely into the instruction. 

The usual hours of the Senior Division are from 9.30 A.M., to 12.30 P.M., and from 2 to 4. 
P.M. The Junior Pupils attend in the morning caly. 

Division, £6 6s. a Term, or £15 lds. year; Junior Division, £5 5s. a Term, 

Ss. & year, 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Mrs. WILLIAMS, at the Colleze Office. 


BE. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from 


is invited to the Prospectus, which ‘may be had on Sousaien The next Half-Y ear wal 
commence on the 24th of January, 1801 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL RE-OPENS SATURDAY, 


FEBRUARY, OTH, 1861. 


HE M. MIDDLE SCHOOL. PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E., 


Fon, first-class RE-OPEN Monday, January 14th, 1861. 
J. YEATS, LL.D., &e. 


Ki NG EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM.—The HALF-YEAR commences on Tuesday, the 20th of January. 
Boarders received by the Head and Secoud Masters, 


MIL HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Head Master and Chaplain—The Rev. W. FLAVEL HURNDALL, M.A., Ph.D, 
ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF RESIDENT MASTERS, 
ime. for Boys under Eleven, Forty Guineas; above that age, Fifty Guineas. 
Prospectuses on application to the Head Master, or wesidens Secretary, at the School; 
or the Honorary Secretary, at Founder’s Hall, Sw ithin’s Lane. 
The First Session of 1861 will commence on W poy 30th January. 
COOMBS, Esq., Treasurer. 
ALGERNON WELLS, Esq., ‘Honorary Secretary. 
REV. THOMAS REES, Resident Secretary. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Clergyman, late Fellow of his 
College, yi have after Christmas several VACANCIES for BOYS PREPARING for 
the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, The highest testimonies from eminent authorities in Education 
can be given. he mansion and grounds are ina most healthy and picturesque neighbour- 

hood near London. A gymnasium, and cricket-tield. Inclusive terms, 
Eighty Guineas.—Address, Rev. B. K. yaterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8S. W. 


BIRKEN HEAD PRO OPRIETARY § SCHOOL (LIMITED), 
ENHEAD 
Head Master—Rev. J. T. PEARSE E, M.A 
Late Scholar of Trinity College, and Bell’s Scholar of the University of Cambridge. 
The School will Re-open, after the Christmas Holidays, on Monday, 28th January. 
zn, intention of the School is to provide, on moderate terms, a sound Religiou 
d Mathem of the highest order, in conformity with the 
pl oth, Church of Englan 
principles of of Instruction will be the same, generally, as that carried on in the og | 
Public Schools, competing. Greek, Latin, French, erman, English, Mathematics, and 
Drilling; the Studies of each Pupil being modified so as to suit the requirements of his 
nt. 
frne 8 choo! Fees, ¢ to be paid half-yearly, in advance, for each Pupil nominated by a Pro- 
rietor, range from £14 to £18 per Annum, an Additional Charge of £3 being made for any 
il by, the of rs. 
carters are £45 and £ 


Head Master’s Cha 
Applications ft for the Ad aaa of Pupils to be irons ‘to the Head Master. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Jun., Hon. Secretary. 


T°... LITERARY MEN. — A. Publishing Firm desires to 


the Collection of Literary 
competent to Revision of MSS. and the Correction 
Proof-sheets for the Press. A sound fluent English style is requisite. References to any 
ks or published articles are desirable. Address, by Jetter, stating salary, &c. 
to “Contributor,” care of Messrs, C. irr TCHELL and Co., Newspaper Press Directo: 
Office s, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


ToNDoN LIBRARY, 12, St. James’ 's-square.—This Library 


offers vreat advantages to persons en: in literary pursuits. The best 
of the day, both English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of nearly 80,000 
qolumes. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country Members; Ten to Residents in Town, 
, on Nomination, £3 a year; or £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 

anip. £20. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. The Reading-room is open from 10 


PURCHASERS OF BOOKS for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
RARIES are recommended to apply for C. E. MUDIES LIST of SURPLUS 
of RECENT withdrawn from_his collection, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS, containing all the best 
= of the past and present season now in circulation, may also be obtained on appli- 
on, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIBE, New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester ; 
and New-street, Birmingham. 


AUTHORS of ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, 
NARRATIVES OF ADVENTURE, Works in Divinit or General Literature, are 
wv invited to submit their Mr. W. HNSON 6, Great Mur! - 
street, who, on approval _ undertake their publication on bona terms, Unsui 
MSS, returned w thot t 


16, Great Marlborough-strect, London, W. 


TO INVESTORS.—FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Money, withdrawable at Short notice. Undoubted Security. Particulars 
furnished on application to THomMas H. BAYLIS, 429, Strand, London, 


MONEY ADVANCED to Heirs to Entailed Estates, on 


their Notes of Hand, on Reversions, Life Interests, Annuities, and other pi roperty. 
Apply, by letter in the first "instance, toS. GN 9, York- buildings, Adelphi, Lenten, 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
sionary, easeholi, life interests, annuities, other pro — 

to Norris street, st James’s, London, pelt vey 


£1000 —TO CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentleman having 


© from £800 to £1000 at command, may realize a nett income of not less 
than £400 per annum in a lucrative monopoly free from risk.—Address F. Martin, Esq., “ 
9, Wigmore-street, Cayendish-square, 


Gaean MALVERN. —Dr. STUMMES having just left 
Dr. Wilson’s Hyd re he has been Resident Physician 
ce 1848, is conti ng the HYDROPATHIC PRACTICE x his Private Residence, 


‘Abbe: Villa, Malvern, until his new Establishment is compieted. His Tattente have the 
privilege of using the "Public Douches and other’Baths newly erected by Dr. GULLY. 


H{YDROPATHY.- —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, UEP orwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Palace, is OPEN for the REC ION of PATIENTS and RS, The latter can have 
the a7 intage, if desired, of a acon A residence, Terms: Patients from Three Guineas 
Visitors from Two Guineas, acco! nt Phy accommodatio! Particuil 
Dr. RITTERBAN DT, M.D., the Resident hysician, 


HYP ROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


Surrey.—this Establishment is NOW OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS, 
under the superin:endence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., 
Author of “ Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine,” Second Edition, John Charehiil, New 
Burlington-street. The Turkish Bath on the premises under Dr, Lane’s medical direction, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGcHit. BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
rescribed hy the most pestners pee Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy fo: 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC ASTHMA, COUGHS, RAREUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—*I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s 
cprantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and m edicinal 
ellicacy. 

Str HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— 
“T consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oi, not likely to create disgust, 
ANCE Phy H. the Duke of Saxe-Cob Gotha.—“ I i; 

R. ysician to e 0 e-Co 
ipresoribe Dr. de Oil in preference to any other, that Tan 
a tic! and not a manufactured compound, in which the 
effiency, of tele medicine in destroye yed.”” F 
z an to the Metro; n Free ed 
Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great parentage, 
and in the atrophic diseases of childre 


in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tul 


DE powen: 8 LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER O11 is sold in IMPERIAL 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od. ; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signature 
without which pooh can ‘possibly be genuine, by respectable th 


SOLE AGENTS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


GAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


A XF XFORD LODGE, BANBURY.—The Misses EASON 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. Their 
house is pl leagantly situated on elevated ground in the outskirts of the town, and the 
comfort, health, and moral improvement of those entrusted to their care, are their first 
consideration. The course of study which their Pupils pursue, is calculated gradually to 
develope the intellectual powers, and to encourage a taste for those acquirements which 
ve pleasure in the domestic circle, while at the = time they refine and elevate the 

fF wl ter. Terms, inclusive, Forty-five to Fifty Gui 


PRIMROSE HILL.—HOME FOR LITTLE BOYS.— 

long accustomed td the care and education of children, receives EIGHT 
PUPILS as as BOARD ERS. Terms, including English, Writing, 5 Latin, Drilling, and 
Laundry Expenses, Thirty-five Guineas per Annum, Address to THE PRINCIPAL, 
6a, Prince’s-terrace, St. ark’s 's-square, Regent’s-park, London. 


THE REV. THOMAS BARKER, M.A. of Queen’s College, 


iv. Math. Lew wl 1846; Class-man in both Lists, 1848 ; late Classical 
badoes, RECEIVES PUPILS into his House. Terms, 


QUPERIOR ITALIAN INSTRUCTION. — A Lady, of 
th she expiaine poetry, clearly, and specially imparts 

Knowing tho most require.—Madame A. PRED’ 5, Great Portland-street, 


A CLERGYMAN of Liverpool receives into his house TWO 
or THREE YOUTHS, who come up to business for the first time. The highest 
references can be given. Address Rev. A. B., Mr. HOLDEN’s, Bookseller, Liverpool. 


Three Vacancies after the Christmas ofthe ant Terms, 80 uinens a-year, 
caine fees, &e.—Apply to Rev, MauRICE Day, M.A., School House, College- 


T ‘U0 TOR.—A Graduate of Oxford, who has taken Honours in 
Classics, wishes for EMPLOYMENT in the vicinit, N. He is qualified to 
repare Youny Gentlemen for the Universities, or for the aden ¢ Civil Service Examina- 

n.— lone Address A. B. C., eare of Messrs. J. H. and J. PARKER, Strand, London, W.C. 


MEN TAL A AND NERVOUS AFFECTIONS.—A Physician 
who has bee! ongaged fo my years exclusively in the treatment of these 
is Oath into | his h afflicted,—. 


ouse a Gentleman 60 —Address, N. W., 
Strand, W.C, 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames. ~~ Portraits of the Royal —. 


W. post free. 


the Cornhill Magazine, of 


1860, the above costume is described in the Barcel terms :—“ Knicker- 

bockers, bares the prettiest boy’s dress that has a: eae hundred pears, ” Inorder 

to place this great improvement in boy’ a mye witht the: the rene h of all well-to-do ——, 
re is 


Messrs. NICOLL now make the costu 


selection of Paletots, overcoats, and o' ther garme n tien sae 
5 ou n 
home for the holidays.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, nts pe repared young gent 


N OVELTIES.— Many such are now being exhibited at Messrs. 

NICOLL’S seta WARE-ROOMS for Ladies’ mantles and riding-habits, for in- 
stance, HIGHLA ROOF CLOAKS. falling in graceful the whole length 
of the figure. rea the Spanis:: roquelaire, these have an expending hi with a patent 
mecanique, for the purpose of raising the lower part, and leaving the oa arms free. 
The cloak is invaluable as a wrapper in travellin or and, 
as it fits all figures, it is the best present taken 


where the best skill an 
may always be met wit 


9 Nea S LACERNA.”—In old Rome, the “Toga” was 


for a time in over the through an innovating garment called “ Lacerna,” a species 


is to the piace of namely, 116, 118, 120, REGENT- 
rice, 


in private dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins ia the British M um, 
adaptation from the classic model, | Letters Patent. 


e trade mark— 


® process, whereby this garment be 
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| Foreign Languages, Practica! Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mec) ul and Free-hand Pp 
> | Drawing, and Music. The Principal is assisted by Ten Resident Masters. The position 
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aur THE HEAD MASTER of the KING’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, sometime Scholar of Exeter and University Colleges, Oxford, Hert- 
: ford Scholar 1847, Lreland Scholar 1849, takes TWELVE BOARDERS to he prepared for the 
: iblic Services, the Universities, &c. &c. Several of his Pupils have gained Open Scholar- 
: green, W ster w rds.” Wh nongst the hisher a d niddl 1 our mou 
old words. Oo, amongs ligher and middie-classes, t 
“Nicoll’s” Two-Guinea Paletot?—and who will say that the 
: garments sold by Messrs. Nicholl, at their well-known London premises—114, 116, 118, and 
* 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; also in 10, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester—have not 
greutly influenced the downfall of the padded, tight-fitting, high-priced, discomforts by 
pei __ which the lieges were encased in the reigns of George the Fourth, William, and even far 
: into the ed Portions of the fleece of : 
the Aust nanufactnred, and is called 
= LacER) ced by wools being 
: | carefully rendered er—not Air— q 


